A HYMN FOR THE HOLY SOULS 


i. 
HIS is the hushéd eve 
When all who Christ believe 
Should with their prayers ensue His sacrifice, 
As Jacob strove of yore 
But with insistence more, 
For now the veil is lifted from our eyes 
And we, with unabashed intent, 
May ’siege not Angels only but God's firmament 
ll. 
Be not your prayers too meek; 
Only they find who seek ; 
To them (He promised it) who ask is given. 
Ask then, that ¢ese receive 
Full pardon and reprieve ; 
And with your clamouring shake the roofs of Heaven! 
Be sturdy beggars all, nor shame to seize 
The robes of Saints and clasp Archangels by the knees. 


iii. 
And first the Saints we pray 
At close of this their day 
That, having homage due to their high state, 
They who enjoy God's light 
Should, on their birthday night, 
For these poor thirsty Souls Him impetrate, 
Claiming of right from Grace’s hoard 
Largesse, as sons and heirs—co-heirs with Christ our Lord. 


Joseph will quick reply, 
Peter can scarce deny, 

Michael and all the Angels swell the prayer. 
John is of truth a well, 
The Baptist pours his shell, 

And all the Apostles throng God’s Mercy-Chair. 

O Martyrs, hear, who 'scaped their fires, 

Hear us!—and help these Souls to join the white-robed quires. 
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v. 
Sinners that were, now Saints, 
Help! if one brother faints,— 
Paul and Augustine join with Magdalen,— 
Ye Virgins spotless white, 
Hasten their dawn this night,— 
Priests,—ye who knew the frailties of men,— 
Ask, all ye Saints of God! and prove 
That our Communion is a Brotherhood of Love. 
vl. 
Each one of us as well 
(As we would ‘’scape from hell) 
Join our poor stammering prayers as best we may. 
If I one second’s pain 
Can save one Soul, what gain! 
Grant, Jesus, more; grant me an hour—a day! 
—Not that my prayer can worthy be 
But through Thy Sweat of Blood in dread Gethsemane! 
vii. 
Mary! Thou thoughtest not 
That thee I had forgot? 
I saved thee like the wine at Cana’s feast, 
Where He indulged thee first! 
Are THESE uot more athirsi? 
Or hath thy power to move Him waned or ceased? 
Nay! Thou hast but to ask and He 
With all His Sacred Heart will hear and answer thee! 
viii. 
By the Babe newly born, 
By Beth’lem’s happy morn, 
By the sweet childhood years at Nazareth. 
Not by thy Sorrows seven 
1 ask of thee in Heaven! 
But by each daily, happy, home-drawn breath 
Through all those thirty years when He, 
Outgrown thy arms and lap, was still a son to thee! 
ix. 
Now—canst thou say us nay?— 
Or will He not obey?— 
Lo! where the gates of Heaven, wide opening, blaze! 
God pardons what remains, 
Gone are the remnant stains, 
And troops of happy Souls sing Jesus’ praise! 
Our trespasses forgive, O Lord, 
And may we too find Peace and not, O God, a Sword! —Amen. 
H, W. BLISS. 

















LIMPIAS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATION 


IV. 


HE mere opening and shutting of the eyes of a 
picture, or the apparent movement of a drop of 
blood across the cheek of a crucifix cannot, it must 

be admitted, be regarded as a very satisfactory type of 
phenomenon if we wish to test the validity of an observer's 
sense impressions or the range of his liability to auto-sug- 
gestion. Supposing that we could trust the stories we read 
of Indian jugglery, they certainly seem to offer us material 
of a bolder and more convincing order. The boy who climbs 
up a vertical rope attached to nothing and eventually dis- 
appears in the air, or the mango seed which grows into a plant 
a couple of feet high under the eyes of a ring of spectators, 
these are ideas which hardly even belong to normal dream- 
land, so far are they removed from the play of fancy in 
ordinary waking life. One feels that one could conceivably 
persuade oneself that certain pictures opened and shut their 
eyes or followed one’s movements with their gaze, but it 
would not be easy to conjure up the vision of a boy climbing 
a rope until he dwindled away into the zther. Some more 
tangible objective element seems required to sustain the 
imagination in such a flight. 

It is for this reason that I am inclined to lay some stress 
upon two very curious modern incidents involving in each case 
the apparent movement, on a large scale, of the limbs of 
life-size statues. There are, of course, a good many similar 
stories of remote date and of a highly legendary character. 
When we read of the crucifix at San Miniato which bowed 
to St. John Gualbert after he forgave his enemy, or of that 
at St. Paul Outside the Walls, which turned its head to salute 
St. Bridget, or of that which detached its hand from the cross 
to bless St. Hedwig of Poland, we realize, from the very cir- 
cumstances detailed in the accounts, that the evidence is open 
to grave suspicion. There is nothing even to suggest that these 
were cases of collective hallucination. So again, if we are 
told that at Brescia, in 1547, throughout all the octave of 
Easter, a statue in the church of Our Lady of the Angels 
continued to move its eyes and hands and to shed tears, or 
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that in 1532, at Douai, another statue rebuked with threaten- 
ing gestures the disrespectful behaviour of a group of lads 
playing in front of it, one feels that it would be only a waste 
of time to attempt to trace these narratives to their original 
sources. But what is alleged to have occurred in 1870 and 
in 1893 is not so out of reach, and the hallucinations, if hallu- 
cinations they were, were apparently genuine enough in them- 
selves, and were shared by many witnesses. 

For the first incident I am content to base my account prin- 
cipally upon a statement of the Very Rev. Father H. M. Cor- 
mier, O.P., the present General of the Dominican Order. 
From the high office which he holds we may fairly infer 
that his Reverence has a considerable experience of men and 
things, and that he is to be considered a man of sound judg- 
ment, not likely to be led away by extravagant enthusiasms. 
In 1890, Father Cormier wrote a Life of the Very Rev. 
Father Jandel, himself also General of the Dominicans and 
Lacordaire’s great associate in the restoration of the Order 
in France. Father Jandel was nominated General by Pius 
IX. in 1850, and he retained the office until his death in 
1872. He visited England in 1851, and again in 1863, 
but in 1870, at the time of the Vatican Council, he was 
resident in Rome. When in the autumn of that year the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out, Napolean III. recalled the 
last remnant of the French troops which still served as the 
garrison of the Eternal City. Thereupon the territory of the 
States of the Church was invaded by the army of Victor 
Emmanuel, and the bombardment of Rome followed on 
September 19th. While the investment of the city was in 
progress, there occurred in Calabria, two hundred miles away, 
the incident which concerns us here. It is recorded by Father 
Cormier in the following terms: 

During the preparations for the struggle [#.e., the occupation 
of Rome by the Italian Government] a miraculous occurrence, 
the facts of which were authenticated by a rigorous canonical 
inquiry, took place in Calabria. It was the 15th of September, 
the day when the feast of St. Dominic is kept at Soriano. After 
the High Mass, about mid-day, the statue of the Saint, which 
was exposed for veneration on the right of the altar, began to 
move as if it had been a living person. The worshippers who 
remained in the church were stricken with astonishment; to 
astonishment succeeded terror, and to terror admiration. Their 
feelings could not be suppressed; all cried out with a common 
impulse, “Saint Dominic! Saint Dominic! Miracle! Miracle!” 
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The other inhabitants ran to the spot. In their presence 
the statue continued to move, at one time advancing, then retir- 
ing, at one time moving to the right and then returning to the 
left as if to trace out the figure of a cross, indeed there were 
moments when it detached itself completely from its pedestal. 
Often it lifted and lowered the right hand and arm like a man 
preaching, and the left arm, which grasped a lily, vibrated in 
harmony. If any effort was made to check these movements, 
those who attempted it, far from succeeding, were compelled 
to follow them, overpowered by some mysterious force. The 
face itself, like that of a living person, assumed an expression 
full of meaning, alternately flushing and then turning pale; the 
forehead was puckered and the eyes at one moment looked down 
reproachfully upon the people, at another, turned sideways with 
an appealing glance directed towards the statue of Our Lady 
of the Rosary; even the lips were seen to move like those of 
a man who is speaking with intense feeling. 

When communicating the news of this miracle a short time 
afterwards to the whole Order, the Father General (Pére Jandel) 
added: “ It is not for us to fathom the purposes of God; we 
ought to content ourselves with humbly adoring the intentions 
of His Holy Will. . . . The circumstances of the times, how- 
ever, lead us to suppose that God has vouchsafed to give us 
this sign to warn us that the sins of the world are such as to 
cause the cup of His wrath to overflow, and to encourage us to 
redouble our fervour in order to disarm His resentment.” . . . 
In a private letter, Pére Jandel further remarked, “ the pro- 
found and widespread impression which the miracle has pro- 
duced at Soriano is one of awe and of confiding trust, and it 
is a feeling which I myself share.” 

For the authentication of so astounding an occurrence one 
would have liked something more precise in the way of evi- 
dence than the acceptance and recommendation of the 
Father General who was not himself present. At the same 
time, there seems no doubt that at Soriano a formal investi- 
gation had taken place under the authority of the Diocesan, 
the Bishop of Mileto. The circular letter addressed by 
Father Jandel to all the Provincials of the Order, the letter 
from which the above remarks are extracted, was only dis- 
patched on December 8, 1870, and in the intervening period 
of nearly three months there had been plenty of time to make 
inquiries. From the Voix Prophétiques of the Abbé 
Curicque,? I learn that the Bishop of Mileto delivered judg- 

1H. M. Cormier, O.P., Vie du Reverendissime Pire A. V.jandel, Paris, 1890, 


Pp. 486, 457. 
2 Fifth Edition, Vol. I. pp. 336—343. 
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ment on February 11, 1871, having, of course, before him 
the report of the Commission which he had appointed to 
examine the facts. This judgment was published in the 
Correspondance de Rome for March 25th, and the document 
concludes with the following sentences: 


Considering, moreover, that it is within our knowledge, and 
proved by the Commission of inquiry, that remarkable favours, 
even in the temporal order, have been granted, and that the 
moral effects produced have been excellent, not only amongst 
the people of Soriano itself, but throughout the diocese, after 
invoking the holy name of God, we pronounce that the move- 
ments of the statue of St. Dominic, as we have described them, 
which took place on September 15, 1870, were entirely super- 
natural and miraculous. 


A booklet of 96 pages was also published by Father P. M. 
Rouard de Card, O.P., which, under the title Ze Miracle 
de Saint Dominique a Soriano, gave a detailed account of 
the whole incident. Though I have not been able to con- 
sult this, it was apparently in the hands of the Abbé Curicque 
when he wrote the description referred to above. It is pre- 
sumably from this source that he informs his readers that the 
statue was at some moments seen to rise in the air a palm 
(some ten inches) above the boards on which it stood, and he 
adds: 


To satisfy those who were suspicious of some optical illusion 
or fraudulent contrivance, the canopy which surmounted the 
statue was removed. The movements, however, only became 
more pronounced, Several times over a number of different 
persons took hold of the arm to keep it still, but the only result 
was that those who thus sought to check the motion were them- 
selves seen to be dragged about along with it.! 


ot 


If this last statement were strictly true it would hardly be 
possible to treat the phenomenon any longer as falling under 
the category of hallucinations. There is not, however, any 
satisfactory reason to conclude that those who tried to hold 
the statue, themselves declared that they were dragged about, 
but only that the spectators believed they saw them dragged 
about. In this, as in many other similar accounts, one would 
much like to have a record of the actual words used by the 
witnesses and to be able to cross-examine them. 


I may confess that I should have been little disposed to 


" Voix Prophétiques, I. p. 341 
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attach importance to the Soriano story were it not for the fact 
that a similar, if somewhat less wonderful, experience is on 
record in the pages of this very review, and that my personal 
acquaintance with those principally concerned in the narra- 
tive is such as to exclude, for my own part, all doubt of their 
sincerity and trustworthiness. The article to which I refer 
appeared in THE MONTH for November, 1893, under the 
title, ““ The Miraculous Statue of Mellheha.”” The writer was 
the late Father John McHale, S.J., who at that time, though 
nearly 32 years of age, was not yet a priest. Mellheha, or, as 
the name is more commonly written, Melleha, is a village 
and parish in the north-west corner of the island of Malta. 
The English Province of the Society of Jesus then possessed 
a college at St. Julian’s, near Valletta, and Father McHale 
was prefect of discipline, having supreme charge of the 70 
or So boarders outside of school hours. On March 20, 1893, 
a picnic was arranged for the majority of these boarders, and 
Mellieha was selected, almost at random, as a convenient 
objective, several conveyances being provided to take the boys 
thither, together with the necessary provisions. The boys 
were in charge of Father McHale and Father John Gordon, 
while two lay-Brothers, Brother Noonan and Brother Elling- 
worth, together with a private in the Artillery, who was an 
officer's servant, had gone on before to make arrangements 
for the luncheon. Father McHale distinctly states that until 
it was mentioned by some of the elder boys in the course of 
the drive he had never heard that there was a statue at 
Melleha which was believed to move miraculously. The boys 
themselves from whom he learnt this spoke slightingly of the 
story as a mere superstition. 

On arriving at Melleha, as luncheon was not quite ready, 
the whole party visited the church, and then descended by 
two or three flights of rough stone steps to a cave hard by, 
known as the “Grotta della Madonna,” in which there was a 
spring of water and the more than life-size statue of Our 
Lady above referred to. Those readers who wish to have 
fuller details may consult the account originally published 
in these pages. I must content myself here with copying 
its more significant passages: 


I went forward [writes Father McHale] in the direction of 
the statue, leaving the other Father with a number of the boys 
near the entrance. . . . My eyes by this time had grown accus- 
tomed to the dim light of the cave, and on reaching the railing 
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I saw the statue before me. I was deeply impressed by its 
majestic and dignified appearance. It is an old statue carved 
out of the common stone of the country—a soft whitish lime- 
stone. In her left hand our Lady is holding the Divine Infant, 
while her right hand is free and extended some distance from 
her side in a very conspicuous position. The fingers were rest- 
ing on each other and bent forward in the shapeof a hook. The 
sacristan lit two large candles and placed them in front of the 
statue. There is always a small lamp at the foot of the statue 
kept burning in our Lady’s honour. Whilst closely examining 
the statue I asked some of the boys who stood near me, which 
hand was supposed to have moved. They told me it was the 
right hand, and I turned my eyes to look at it. It was perfectly 
still. But almost immediately I was startled by seeing the little 
finger move gently backwards. This was followed by the next 
two fingers, then by the forefinger, and last of all by the thumb. 
When the fingers had assumed a very graceful position, the 
whole hand moved gently upwards some ten or twelve inches, 
camc slowly down again and ended by forming a beautiful cross. 
The fingers then resumed their original hook-like position, and 
after a pause of a few moments the gesture was again repeated. 

As soon as the boys near the railing saw the hand moving 
they began to shout out, “ A miracle! a miracle!" Those who 
were amusing themselves by counting the steps rushed forward 
to see what was taking place. The other Father was still busy 
with the inscription near the entrance and took no notice of 
their shouts. He had been in a different carriage on the drive 
and did not even know there was a statue in the cave. He had 
heard indeed of a miraculous statue at Mellheha, but was under 
the impression that it was somewhere in a neglected grotto on 
the sea-shore. I called to him and asked him to come and see 
the statue. He came up immediately and saw the hand moving. 
He tried several positions, but in each beheld the hand in motion. 
Fearing lest it might be his own head that was moving, he 
stood near to the wall, leaning up against it for support, and 
fixed his eyes on one of the cross-bars of the railing. He then 
distinctly saw the hand rise above the bar and slowly descend 
below it. To prevent my own head from moving I tightly 
squeezed it between two of the bars of the railing, and I can 
vouch for the movement being precisely the same. 

In the meantime I had summoned to my side an English 
Protestant boy, Frederic Clothier by name, a lad about fourteen 
years old. I asked him to look at the right hand and tell me 
what he saw. He at once exclaimed, “ Father, it is moving,” 
and he described each different gesture just as it appeared to 
my own eyes. I was closely watching the movement of the 
hand, when this boy called my attention to the action of the 
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child, exclaiming: “ See, Father, the Child’s hand is also mov- 
ing.” I looked up and saw the tiny hand of the Child blessing 
us. The little head too was moving gently from side to side, 
and the appearance of the face seemed to change. When the 
head and hand were moving the expression very much resem- 
bled that of a little child crying for joy. This may have been 
due to my own imagination. However, it deeply impressed me 
at the time and I thought it was worthy of mention. When 
the hand was at rest there was certainly nothing extraordinary 
about the appearance of the face. We stayed in the cave about 
half an hour and the hand continued to move the whole time we 
were there. Just before leaving we knelt down and said a few 
fervent prayers to Our Lady of Mellheha in thanksgiving for 
her blessing. In going out I turned to some of the older boys, 
who on entering had expressed their utter disbelief, and asked 
them if they still adhered to their former views. They were 
very serious after what they had seen, and meekly replied that 
they did not. 

The movement of the hand was anything but uniform. Some- 
times the fingers would open out one after the other, and close 
in the same manner, or again would open out together and close 
one after the other. The hand too would at one time rise ten 
or twelve inches, at another only halt that distance, while the 
motion was constantly changing. To make the larger crosses 
the whole arm from the shoulder was in motion, whilst in form- 
ing the lesser signs it seemed rather to move from the elbow. 
No matter how the gestures varied there was something so gentle 
and attractive about the movement that the feeling almost 
amounting to fear, which came over me when I first saw the 
fingers moving, speedily disappeared, and I felt irresistibly 
drawn to pray to our Lady. The blessing produced a most 
marked and salutary effect on the conduct of the boys. Their 
conduct, though always good on these outings, was quite remark- 
able and subdued for the rest of the day. 


This story, need it be said, is sufficiently startling. What 
is the value of the evidence on which it rests? Well, to begin 
with, Father McHale, though his temperament was not with- 
out a strong tinge of mysticism, was a man of acute per- 
ceptions and shrewd in all the practical affairs of life. He 
was a wonderfully successful teacher and organizer, and, by 
the testimony of those who knew him intimately, he was 
scrupulously honest and direct in all his methods. When he 
died at Liverpool in 1911, at the early age of 49, enthusi- 
astic tributes were paid to his tireless energy, his self-sacrifice, 
and his patience in suffering. Father John Gordon, his com- 
panion on the occasion here referred to, was a quite different 
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type of character, a matter-of-fact Scotsman, without a trace 
of romance in his composition. A colleague, who had lived 
with him for some time as a student, said of him lately, that 
he was the last man in the world whom one would suspect 
of seeing ghosts.1 I had at one time in my possession the 
copy of a letter written by Father Gordon giving his own 
account of the Melleha experience. Unfortunately I have 
mislaid it, but my impression is clear that it confirmed in all 
substantial details the narrative just quoted. 

So far as the evidence of the adults goes, though Fathers 
McHale and Gordon, and also Brother Noonan, are no longer 
with us, Brother Ellingworth, who was 22 at the date of 
the visit to Melleha, still survives. I had a conversation with 
him a few days ago about his recollections of the incident, 
and a more satisfactory witness I could not hope to find. 
At the time when the boys went down to the cave with Fathers 
McHale and Gordon he was busy preparing the lunch. The 
boys naturally came back full of what had happened, and 
as soon as the meal was over, Brother Noonan, Brother Elling- 
worth, and the artilleryman, together with two boys who 
wished to pay a second visit to the statue, all hastened to the 
grotto. They knelt down to say a few Hail Marys, and then 

Brother Ellingworth is quite precise and positive in his 
recollection—they all simultaneously exclaimed, “It is mov- 
ing.’’ This point is particularly interesting because, in so 
many of the accounts of Limpias, Rome, Campocavallo, and 
the rest, the same simultaneity of the impression among a 
group of observers is insisted upon. Speaking for himself, 
Brother Ellingworth affirms that he distinctly saw the hand 
of the Madonna rise above and then pass below the cross- 
bar of the railings that enclose the statue, and he also, feeling 
the need of steadying his head to be sure that he himself 
were not moving, fixed his forehead between the uprights 
of the railings, but in spite of this, he still continued to see 
the hand and arm make the gesture of blessing as before. 

Amongst the fifty or sixty boys who were witnesses of the 
prodigy, the majority no doubt must still be living, but I 
have unfortunately so far been unable to get into touch with 
any of them. Of Frederick Clothier, the Protestant lad, 


1 Father Gordon, after six years on the mission of British Guiana, died in 
London in 1913 aged 48. An obituary notice says of him: ‘‘On those to whom 
his friendship was given, his whole-hearted devotion, his hatred of deceit and 
shams, his simple and honest nature, made a deep impression, and his early 
death at the call of duty will be a treasured memory and example for ever.” 
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who was the first to draw attention to the movement of the 
hand of the Infant Jesus, I have heard, from more than one 
independent source, that he and, I believe, his father and 
other members of the family, subsequently became Catholics, 
and are now resident in England, but I have been unable to 
trace his present addrgss. I can only hope that this inade- 
quate article may possibly have the effect of bringing me 
further corroboration or criticism from surviving witnesses. 
It need hardly be said that many survivors of the college 
staff still retain a perfect recollection of the excited and 
somewhat awed feelings with which the boys recounted their 
marvellous experience on their return to St. Julian’s from 
the picnic. I may mention, among the rest, Father Vincent 
Hornyold, who was then Rector of the College, and the Very 
Rev. Father John Wright, the present Jesuit Provincial of 
the English Province, who was at that time one of the masters. 

Father McHale paid another visit to the grotto at the end 
of May. Of this he says: 





During Whit-week I went with a few of our Fathers to see 
the Pheenician tombs at Mellheha. In the afternoon, on our 
way up from the bay, we paid a visit to the statue. The sacristan 
accompanied us and told us that from our visit on March 2oth 
till the end of April, he had neither seen nor heard of the 
hand moving; but that during the month of May it had been 
moving almost every day. We entered the enclosure, deter- 
mined on examining the statue closely, and were soon convinced 
that the fingers were of solid stone without a joint, and that the 
hand was, with the rest of the statue, one solid piece of stone. 
Climbing up on the rock we submitted the image to as minute 
an examination as possible. We afterwards remained a con- 
siderable time in the grotto, but saw no movement of the hand. 


The final visit was paid with a number of boys on the feast 
of Corpus Christi, June 1, 1893: 


We knelt down [writes Father McHale] on entering the cave 
and said a few prayers, after which we walked up to the railing 
to see the hand. The Rev. Father who was with me entered 
the enclosure and stood just under the hand itself. During the 
first few minutes nothing took place. Many of the smaller boys 
were making a great noise by running up and down the steps. at 
the entrance trying to count them. I had just turned round 
to quiet them and bring them forward, when my attention was 
called to the statue by a sudden cry from those near the railing. 
Looking up at the statue, I saw the hand gently moving. This 
time it did not rise more than five or six inches. The move- 
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ment too was very slow. After completing the cross the hand 
was still. What next followed seemed to me to have been done 
by our Lady to convince us that she had really given us her 
blessing. The thumb and the forefinger were about an inch 
apart from each other. Though the hand did not move, the 
thumb joined the forefinger, opened out again, then rose about 
an inch above it, after which it descended the same distance 
below it and ended by rising to its original position. This 
continued for some minutes. The other fingers also kept moving 
from time to time. The Father who was standing just under the 
hand asked me if it would be advisable, when the thumb and 
forefinger were next apart, to put his own finger between them. 
He had no doubt about the movement, but simply wanted to 
have the satisfaction of feeling it by the sense of touch. For 
fear lest there should be any irreverence or undue curiosity 
in the action, I strongly advised him not to do so. He yielded 
to my suggestion. Shortly after this the fingers ceased moving. 
We stayed some time longer, but as there was no sign of any 
further movement, we said a few prayers in thanksgiving and 


then left the cave for the bay. 


As regards the antiquity of the statue in the grotto no in- 
formation is forthcoming. The church and cave at Melleha 
seem to have been a centre of devotion in the seventeenth 
century, but I have been unable to find any explicit mention 
of the statue in the grotto. On the other hand, in a Guida 
deil lsola di Malta, published at Valletta about 1845, a few 
words are said (p. 115) about this Grotta della Madonna 
‘‘in which is a spring, and over it stands a great stone statue 
representing the Blessed Virgin Mary,” but no hint is given 
of any supernatural happenings. On the other hand, Dr. G. 
Percy Badger, the Orientalist, in his WHéstorical Guide to 
Maita, of which the fifth edition was published in 1873, 


remarks: 


Just below the church {of Melleha] is a small cave called 
the Grotta della Madonna, in which there is a spring of water, 
surmounted by a large stone statue of the Virgin. It is firmly 
believed by many of the people that this image has been several 
times taken up and offered a more respectable place in the 
church, but that during the night she has again chosen to return 
down forty stairs to her old position. 


Finally, through the great kindness of Dr. Bellanti, of 
Sliema, Malta, and of his son, Mr. Dunstan Bellanti, I am 
enabled to supplement this article by a translation of a paper 
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in the parish archives of Melleha. It is a copy of two 
affidavits relating to movements observed in the statue on 
August 13, 1887, nearly six years before the experience of 
the boys of the English Jesuit College. The first refers to 
a visit made to the grotto by Father Angelo Portelli, O.P., 
accompanied by a number of Dominican novices. Father 
Angelo Portelli is now Bishop Portelli and Vicar-General of 
the Archdiocese of Malta. His statement runs as follows: 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we visited the statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, commonly called “tal Ghar” (of the 
Grotto), at Melleha, and that all of us simultaneously observed 
for a considerable time certain movements of the right arm 
of the said statue. The movements were seen to take place both 
in an upward and downward direction and also towards the 
breast. In faith whereof we sign our names hereunder. 


Fra Angelo Portelli, Bachelor and 
Master of Novices, O.P. 

Ira Giuseppe Curmi, Deacon. 

Fra Giacinto Grech, Subdeacon. 

Fra Grech Stefano. 

Fra Rosario Spiteri. 

Fra Alano Agius. 

Fra Luigi Dingli. 

Fra Vincenzo Falzon. 

Fra Raffaele Meli. 

Cleric Giuseppe Muscat. 


The second certificate bears the same date, August 13, 
1887, and is signed by another Father Portelli, whose Chris- 
tian name is Andrea, and who was apparently a secular priest: 


I the undersigned hereby declare that this day, about 9 a.m., 
in the Grotto of the Blessed Virgin, commonly called the 
Madonna tal Ghar, together with the Parish Priest, the Rev. 
Francesco Maria Magri, it was given to me to see twice over; 
with an interval of about four minutes, certain movements of the 
right arm of the statue in the grotto. The said movements I 
noticed both in a downward and an upward direction simul- 
taneously with the said Parish Priest, he, by bending his head, 
having intimated to me that he observed these movements at the 
moment that I touched his left hand, in order not to interrupt 
the prayers which we were reciting together. 

In faith of which I sign my name: 

ANDREA PORTELLI, Priest and Vicar. 
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Father McHale’s article would almost 


inexplicable movements. 





I am further indebted to Dr. Bellanti for an extremely 
valuable testimony from one of the College boys who went 
with Father McHale to Melleha in 1893, and who, though 
he was apparently in the grotto along with the rest, did o/ 
himself witness any movement of the statue. 
of the writer, who is now the Marquis Testaferrata Bonici, 
is written in English in the following terms: 


The statement 





Together with other college boys I was once taken by the 
late Father McHale, S.J. (Prefect of the 
College, Malta) to Melleha Parish Church to pay a visit io our 
Lady. While we were praying before the famous statue, Father 
McHale, and many of the boys with him, cried out 
Lady was shaking her hand and blessing us. 
not have the privilege of seeing myself the statue move. 
I can guarantee the incident in so far as Father McHale and 
many of the boys exclaimed that our Lady was blessing us. 


MARQUIS TESTAFERRATA BONICI. 


The covering letter to Dr. Bellanti, enclosing thi 
ment, bears date October 2, 1920. It is superfluous to point 
out the great interest of this last document. reader of 


that the whole party of boys assembled in the cay 
the movement of the statue. The Marquis Bonici: 
makes it plain that, just as at Limpias and at Rome, 
were those who saw nothing at the very moment wh: 
with entire conviction bore witness to the objectivity of 
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HE dreams of youth about us are well worth con- 
sidering. Not only do they renew our own youth 
with their gay daring and their high hopes, but 

they enable us to see—not harshly or contemptuously, but 
still to see—why they and we dreamed together, and why our 
dreams have in so great measure failed us. They show us 
how and where we lost so much of our strength, and why, 
when we followed them, they did not bring us whither we were 
fain they should. For not all dreams are true, and it is better 
to have a vision than to dream a dream. Few things in life 
are more pitiful than to watch high spirits and brave endea- 
vour beaten to death in undirected battle against the rusted 
bars of entrenched ignorance, or flag and faint at last in the 
hot desert sands over which but a mirage flickered. 

The letters and recollections of “Ben” Keeling and 
Donald Hankey reveal just such dreams as these, dreamed 
by hearts as eager and by souls as keen as any in our own 
time and generation, and for Catholics they have, as we shall 
show, a strange and pitiful interest. Keeling was the greater 
of the two, a man with an irresistible and relentless power of 
work, with an alert and active mind, and an unflinching de- 
termination. He had begun to see, before the end, not so 
much the fading of his dreams as that they might fade; but 
if the chill of the thought had touched his heart, it had not 
cowed his soul. His life story is easily told. From the 
first his was a mind that tore the conventional rags of his 
age from the half-truths of the lies that they hid, and battled 
furiously, fearless of prejudice or class or creed, for the 
ideals that shone before him. He was an ardent iconoclast 
and socialist at Cambridge; at Leeds and Lambeth an inde- 
fatigable labour worker. But the war cut all short. He 
at once enlisted as a private, refused a commission, became 
an ideal non-commissioned officer, and died in an obscure 
issue of that unending and almost unnameable battle that 
was fought out for four years in Flanders. 

Hankey was less vehement and less gifted, but he was the 
more steady of the two. If he did not break so violently 
with the conventions of his class and its thought, still his 


Keeling Letters and Recollections. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1918.) 
Letiers of Donald Hankey. (Melrose, 1919.) 
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was a resolute effort to get below it to reality. He left the 
army as a profession for Oxford and preparation for a 
ministry into which he grew increasingly reluctant to enter, 
although he would probably have done so in the end. He 
went to Bermondsey to test his ideals, but Bermondsey did 
not satisfy him. He could not persuade himself that he 
was really seeing the life of the poor, so long as a comfortable 
room, a plentiful table, and the companionship of men of his 
own class at the end of the day lay behind it all. Hence his 
experiments in a model lodging-house, among the steerage 
passengers of an Australian liner, and on a remote Australian 
bush farm. I well remember meeting him on his return 
voyage. We talked of the next step, foreseeing it so little. 
He, too, enlisted as a private, but he took a commission 
speedily, made an efficient if not a briiliant officer, and died 
likewise on the same Western Front as Keeling, in an as 
obscure a skirmish, but as nobly. 

Such were their similarities, but they were curiously dis- 
similar. Keeling had always a pagan passion for earth 
its beauty, the chill of cold water, violent exercise. He 
shared his friend Rupert Brooke’s passion, so finely set out 
in Zhe Great Lover. He, too, loved 

Wet roof, beneath the lamp-light ; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread ; and many-tasting food ; 
Rainbows ; and the blue bitter smoke of wood ; 

‘ ‘ and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets,—growing wood ; live hair that is 
Shining and free ; blue-massing clouds ; the keen 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine ;— 


but there is nothing in the poem that one should omit. So, 
very near the end, Keeling writes: 

I used to be primarily a reformer—full of zeal. ... I 
still am it—au fond. But when I dream of apres la guerre 

I just think of the world—this good old cheery ball of 

earth—as a place of exquisite beauty, adventure, joy, love and 
experience. (p. 277.) 

Hankey, for all that he enjoyed on his travels of colour 
and scent, was very different. He writes: 


I am afraid I have not the poet’s eye or ear. . . . I have even 
lost a once passionate love of flowers. . . . I am even so 
limited as not to care for female beauty, but only for . ..a 
graceful boy . . . a strong man. . . the lined face of a wise 
and kind old man or woman. (p. 434.) 
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Still more interesting is their social development. Both 
were social reformers; both, born in the same class, very 
distinctly set it again and again on one side; but Hankey 
was always a little glad to return, and to the end the word 
“ gentleman ” with him had something of a conventional ring. 
Not so Keeling. His intense social passions dominated his 
life. “‘ The sergeants’ mess,” he writes, “is really the most 
congenial atmosphere I have ever been in. I don’t find that 
the mere fact that people are educated makes them any better 
companions for me than the rough and ready sort of work- 
man.” And again, ‘“ Why should I go and bother about being 
a gentleman?” (pp. 191, 201). Hankey, on the other hand, 
sailed steerage to Australia—and returned Ist class. He 
writes rather curiously towards the end that Christ made it 
“worth while to die like a gentleman.” 

These comparisons may be held to be trivial, but I do not 
believe for a moment that they are. They tend to illustrate 
the great seeming contrast in the lives of these two young men, 
and even to account partially for it, for that contrast was of 
course that the one was a confirmed agnostic, if not atheist, 
while the other was a resolute Christian. When Keeling 
enlisted, they asked him, in the natural course of questions, 
what his religion was. ‘“ No religion,” said he. The sergeant 
protested that that was unheard of, and Keeling retorted, 
“Well, atheist, if you like.”” The sergeant fumbled with the 
list and still hesitated: “ atheist ’’ did not appear in the official 


tariff af religions. “ Well,” said Keeling at that, ‘ You can 
call me a bit of a Unitarian” (p. 204). Nor did he “find 
religion’ amid the thunder of the guns. “Outhere .. . I 


have no use for God” (p. 264). And at the end, with a 
gallant, stubborn vehemence, mistaken, as we must judge it, 
he writes: 


I don't anticipate death, but it is all bloody chance out here. 
If there is any sort of survival of consciousness, death can 
hardly fail to be interesting, and if there is anything doing on 
the other side, I will stir something up. Nirvana be damned! 
Love from Ben. (p. 311.) 


What Hankey felt is better known, and this is all but his 
last letter: 


I may any day be called on to face death, and I know that 
to do so I need—(1) a belief in “ the Kingdom of God "—in 
the “ worth-whileness " of trying to aim high. That belief has 
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got to be jolly strong, and I think it can only rest on a love 
for a personal Saviour and King. (2) A belief in the reality 
and transcendance of the immortal in man, 


Now it might well be thought that there was only contrast 
here, but the fact that this is not so, marks the real religious 
interest of these two lives for Catholics. Both these men, 
each of them far more clear-sighted and deep-thinking than 
the majority of their fellows, recognized that a man needs 
some inspiration and light to guide him in life; each of them 
rejected Catholic Christianity ; neither of them had ever truly 
perceived it; and both of them had invented, in the one case 
definitely and in the other indefinitely but no less really, a 
religion for himself. So in regard to the first point—the 
need of religion—Hankey writes: “If Christ is a myth, He 
is a myth more potent and more necessary than any truth”; 
and again: “When I go to Communion I mean (1) That I 
want to be part of the ‘ body of Christ’ (#.e., the instrument 
through which the spirit of Christ still works in the world— 
very imperfect at present); (2) That I know I can’t do it 
without help” {p.147). While we find Keeling asserting 
vehemently: “ Vision a man needs, but not shadowy wraiths ; 
his gods must be like the old pagan gods that spring from 
the realities of the human heart upon the earth” (p. 253). 

In regard to the second—the rejection of Catholic theology 
—Keeling is, of course, incredibly harsh. He had not made 
a truly reasoned judgment on Catholicism, but he saw therein 
a power other than the power he was increasingly coming 
to worship, an ethic for which he would not allow any 
authority, and no beauty in the Christ that he should desire 
Him. This religion, then, called up his hatred—immature, 
violent, naked in its bitterness. His blasphemy would be 
unquotable, only he knew not what he said. Perhaps even 
in his vehemence, this unwearied worker for the welfare of 
working children, this impetuous champion of the socially 
wronged, was nearer the Kingdom of Heaven than he knew. 
But he could write: “‘ I detest the Catholic atmosphere more 
and more” (p.157); ‘For the sake of immediate aims, 
we . . . avoid irritating Christians whose beliefs are con- 
temptible intellectually and pernicious ethically” (p. 154); 
“Christianity has never really emerged from the tribal-god 
stage and never will” (p.260); and I deliberately omit 
what he has to say of the Christian martyrs and the manifesta- 
tions of Catholic piety on the Continent. One wonders that 
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they have not attracted the sympathetic attention of the Pro- 
testant Reformation Society or of Dean Inge. 

Donald Hankey’s unposted letter to the Anglican Bishop of 
Perth, given in this collection (p. 153), is the most definite of 
his anti-Christian statements. It is an interesting and rather 
touching incident. He had been for some time at hard 
manual labour in the Bush, and, returning to civilization, 
went eagerly again to church. But he hit on a Sunday upon 
which the Church of England orders its ministers to recite the 
Athanasian Creed, and that order the Bishop of Perth did 
not, like some of his brother prelates, disobey. For Hankey 
it “spoilt the service.” He bubbled over on paper when he 
reached home, and writes: 

“To the average layman” (with whom he classed himself) 
“the language of the Athanasian Creed is sheer nonsense.”’ 
It must be, he would tell the Bishop, “made clear” that 
“bibliolatry and the Quicungue Vult” are not “ essential 
pillars of the Christian Faith.” And he even goes further. 
“In the Gospels we have the foundation of our knowledge of 
Christ, which we must use critically. . . . I donot think we 
are bound to accept in all details the interpretation of Paul 
or anyone else.” 

With regard to the building up of a new religion, Keeling’s 
positive faith need not detain us long. It was hammered out 
by his enthusiastic altruism on the anvil of his ignorance. 
It was a strong faith, and if partially political, it was at least 
not so far short of the second great commandment of the 
Iaw. Moreover, he lived up to it. Sickened early of what 
Mr. H. G. Wells calls the “domesticated God” of English 
popular religion, and having no other reasonably offered him, 
he leant wholly on that in life which his eager spirit grasped. 


I do love England [he writes], I belong to England, and next 
to the whole English world, and after that to all the Teutonic 
races of the North. We are the right arm of the world and 
Earth’s fighting mem—the right sort for Augean jobs. (p. 170.) 


That faith he would not surrender at the bidding of news- 
paper hatreds and it but deepened in the trenches. It was too 
catholic to damn all Germans wholesale. And for “ the non- 
sensical jabber of Christian theology” and “the degrading 
drivel of the hymn books,” he has something which seemed to 
him positive and practical to offer—‘if only the State can 
make itself sufficiently loved” (p. 138). 
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There remains Hankey’s religion. It was based almost 
solely on personal empirical mysticism. True, as Professor 
von Ruville has so ably pointed out, he owed more than he 
knew to Catholic witness in the world, for he worked back- 
wards, so to speak, from a basal acceptance of the Person 
of Christ, undefined, but very real. He writes: 


I was longing to feel more love for Christ and a human sense 
of His presence, and the thought came: “ If you would find your 
Lord, go, look for Him in His vineyard. You will find Him 
working there.” It is true. I have never felt Christ so near 
as at the bedside of a boy dying of consumption in a Bermond- 
sey slum. (p. 171.) 


But he did not hesitate from such a subjective experience 
and with his own slender equipment to subvert one theology 
and to construct another. “I don’t think our Lord ever 
taught a rigid theology about sin, damnation and redemption. 

I cannot go into metaphysical explanations of the re- 
lations of the Persons of the Trinity, because I don’t think 
Christ revealed that” (p. 147). But he does go into explan- 
ations, amazingly muddled and crude. 

“There is no doubt our Lord was the revelation of the 

Father. He claimed to be ‘the Son of God.’ I think He 
means He was essentially of the same nature as God. 
I mean that Christ was the Will of the Father expressed in 
terms of man” (p.147). In the end he is “finally con- 
vinced that in our Lord we have—I know not how—the bridge 
between the material and the spiritual’”’ (p. 228), but, he 
adds, still more finally— 


But how far belief in Christ as being Master, Saviour and 
King necessitates belief in the creeds . . . well, it is awfully 
difficult to persuade people of such an abstruse question, so 
tangled in history and old philosophy and new science. Most 
people ought not to have to worry, and yet the curse of it is that 
they can’t help worrying when they have te say the creeds in 
Church. (p. 436.) 


An Introduction is prefaced to the Keeling letters by Mr. 
H.G. Wells. Himself an eager seeker, himself a determined 
opponent of the Catholic creeds, himself a manufacturer of 
a religious system, he yet can see that “ many have died” as 
Keeling “failed” and died, 


Because there was no definite scheme. Because in our schools 
and universities and books and newspapers and pulpits men have 
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grown so accustomed to speak and write in undertones and with 
equivocations and subterfuges that the capacity to plan greatly 
has gone out of the country, and youth asks in vain: “ What 
are we all doing? Where are we all going? What is the aim 
of it all? What is my part? What may I do? What must I 
do?” The teacher, after ambiguous gestures towards Bucking- 
ham Palace and Westminster, and a quotation from Mr. Asquith 
about not sheathing the sword, veils his face. 


Finely said, but said still more finely by Another. “Ye 
search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life (and they ave they that testify of Me), but ye will not come 
to Me that ye may have life.” True, men ought not to have 
to worry, as Hankey worried, over the revelation of God. Nor 
ought men to have to discover for themselves, as Keeling had 
to discover, that brotherhood and love of the weaker in our 
social system is a “ like”’ part of religion. Nor ought both to 
know of no more worthy teacher than the place-seeking poli- 
tician, or the ambiguous gestures of a Lambeth Conference, 
or the imaginings, however single-hearted and vivid, of any- 
one who did but stand yesterday where they stand to-day and 
has learned no more than they will learn to-morrow. 

Mr. Wells has his own conclusion too. 


Whether they dribble away ingloriously in some sort of mean 
peace or are snapped off and crushed suddenly in a planless 
war, the lives of young men must needs go on being wasted in 
futile quests and vain experiments, more of them and more, until 
a saner world learn to speak clearly to them, to prepare toler- 
able social and political institutions for them, to help them with 
its accumulated wisdom, and to ask them plainly for all that 
they are so eager to give and to do. 


There is a curiously familiar ring about the words, yet 
what vain hope is here! His friends thought that Keeling 
would have risen, had he lived, to the height of the political 
profession, and 7’e Spectator would probably have obtained 
a bishopric for Donald Hankey. Then, bred of their “ futile 
quests and vain experiments”’’ would have come more and 
more “ambiguous gestures” and quotations. And soon willit 
be until the one divine Teacher that speaks clearly,that knows 
the proper basis of tolerable social and political institutions, 
that has accumulated wisdom, and that assuredly asks for 
all that any man can give and do, win a hearing through her 
accredited messengers among the nations upon earth. 


ROBERT KEABLE. 
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INISHBOFIN (continued). 


Il. 


OLY SATURDAY. This morning Father Neary 
blessed enough holy water to float a yacht. But it 
was all requisitioned, every drop of it. The crew of 

the fishing boat which was to take me out after Mass kept me 
waiting. They must secure their holy water at all costs. 
Meanwhile, I have been examining the fleet. The various 
types of craft are well suited to the boisterous seas. 

Smallest of all, and perhaps the most remarkable, are the 
famous curraghs or coracles (also called canoes) made of 
tarred canvas stretched over wooden ribs, and each holding 
two or three men with two oars apiece. They are extremely 
light, and, floating as they do like eggshells on the crest of the 
waves, they can live in the stormiest seas. There are twenty- 
four of these curraghs in Bofin, and they are used chiefly for 
pollock and lobster fishing. In a curragh you must (1) sit 
steady and (2) pull steady. Failure to observe the first 
rule results in a sea bath: inattention to the second sends the 
canoe spinning round like a top. These little boats are, of 
course, very ancient. We may suppose that St. Colman and 
his monks knew the use of them. And in competent hands 
they are very fast. A curragh with three men can beat a 
boat with four pair of oars. 

The Pookawn, or little sailing boat, is a two ton craft of 
sturdy build, which, as I have reason to know, can face the 
Atlantic in all but the roughest weather. Larger than this is 
the Glauchoag (my spelling is in all cases phonetic, and as 
near as I can get), a five ton boat worked by two men. Her 
rig is a mainsail foresail, and, in a calm, a jib. Then there is 
the Vod5y, some thirty feet in the keel, with main-mast and 
mizzen-mast: one of the best adapted boats for rough weather 
ever designed. Nobbies, I think, come from the Claddagh, 
where we shall meet them presently. There are half a dozen 
of them at Bofin. The nobbies drift for mackerel by night 
between May Ist and August Ist. They carry a crew of 
six men and from 25 to 30 nets, each about 100 yards long 
and a fathom and a half deep. When the mackerel season is 
over the nobbies trawl in Shark Sound and take every sort of 
fish. 
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The small row-boats fish in daylight for mackerel and 
herring and pollock, using hauling nets. 

The Bofin fishermen are often employed in the Apostolic 
occupation of “mending their nets.”” This is chiefly due to 
the dog-fish which make havoc of the nets, ripping them in 
pieces to get at the fish. 

I have just been having a talk with Martin Concannon 
about seals, for which the Bofin fishermen have a soft spot 
in their hearts. This is not because the seals are thought 
(according to Mr. Westropp) to be enchanted people, but 
because they are nice innocuous beasts. They get under the 
nets without breaking them, take their little toll of fish and 
then quietly escape between the net and the sea-bottom. They 
molest nobody unless they are seriously annoyed. But one 
of them a short time ago had a bloody battle with John 
Ward’s greyhound. The dog discovered the seal asleep in 
the sun and attacked it fiercely. Nobody likes being dis- 
turbed while they are asleep, and small blame to the seal 
if it ripped up the dog’s shoulder. After a prolonged fight 
the seal was left dead. 

The Bofin fish goes to Cleggan, whence it is exported to 
the Dublin and cross-channel markets. A large quantity is 
cured by the island buyers and sent to America, where there 
seems to be an unlimited demand for salt mackerel. 

Next time you eat your salt mackerel, dear reader, just 
think of the risks run by the men who caught it for you. I 
am going to tell you about the storms and shipwrecks (each 
so well remembered by the men), and in order that I may 
speak nothing but the truth, I have summoned a committee 
of the oldest inhabitants, who will corroborate, amplify, or 
check each others’ statements. Behold me then, sitting upon 
an inverted coracle and taking notes furiously. First of all 
let me tell you that the winter of 19 19—1920 was the severest 
within living memory. It was not cold. The temperature 
was only once or twice below 40 Fahrenheit, and there was 
snow. But the wind. Well, you see that roofless shed on the 
island in the bay? And you see the patch of new slates on 
the roof of the church, three hundred yards away? And you 
see that cottage on the top of the hill, five hundred yards 
further on? Now, in the course of a storm the roof of the 
shed was blown into the air, struck the church, and richo- 
cheted against the cottage. 

More ambitious was the career of the roof of a store at the 
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east end of the island. It simply vanished into space and 
appeared no more on the face of the earth. 

A number of local boats have perished in these storms. 
It is not many years since the Mail Packet from Cleggan 
foundered with all on board, including a sergeant and a 
policeman. Three fishermen from Inishark were drowned 
a few years ago. Their bodies were washed up on the shore: 
unlike those of the five men who went fishing one dark night 
in 1914 and who were never seen again alive or dead. A 
hooker, Zhe Raven, was lost about 40 years ago off Ox 
Island with three men on board. Three others perished in 
The Erin off Inishlyon: two more in a pookawn, also off Ox 
Island,—one of them was a man named Kerrigan, and his 
father had been drowned in a hooker off Caher Island. Six 
men spillet fishing three miles off Bofin were lost about thirty 
years ago. These are some items from the grim catalogue of 
disasters which have occurred within living memory. The 
Bofin fishermen are both skilled and cautious, but the perils 
of the sea are beyond belief. 

The names of some of the coves testify to the frequency 
of wrecks on the island. We find “ Wreck Cove,” “* Dead- 
man's Cove,” ‘“ Royal Oak Cove.”’ Traditions of some of 
these more famous wrecks are handed down. The Royal 
Oak collided with another vessel on the trade route near 
Bofin. The other vessel foundered. The Royal Oak came 
into the cove which bears its name (ot ‘‘ Royal George,” as 
Mr. Westropp erroneously calls it) and was dashed to pieces. 

The memory of this people is extraordinarily tenacious. 
They will tell you all about the J/ohn Wesley (or Ousley, as 
they prefer to call it) which found itself in a rough sea to- 
wards High Island,—and I know what /da? is like. The 
wheel had been lashed too firmly and the rudder snapped. 
Helpless, the ship drifted towards a gap in the rock-barrier 
about thirty feet wide. By supreme good fortune she slid 
quietly through the gap into a cove, safe but somewhat 
damaged. Carpenters from Galway were sent for to repair 
the rudder. Before they could complete their work a terrible 
storm broke the ship to pieces. The crew, in spite of the 
ship’s name, were all devout Catholics, being, in fact, Aus- 
trians: and the no less devout islanders were pleased to 
notice that they had beads and scapulars like their own. 

And of course the men had much to tell me about the 
various things that floated into Bofin during the war, includ- 
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ing the body of the chief engineer of the Zusitania, which 
had drifted 265 miles from the scene of the wreck. Live 
men came in, too: shipwrecked sailors in their lifeboats, 
Norwegians, Chinese, and others, often in a dreadful state 
of exhaustion. Even during peace time a vast amount of 
wreckage is washed in (especially to one of the coves which 
I was shown), including barrels of rum (one of which I was 
invited to sample), casks of petrol, cases of oranges, planks, 
and, in fact, everything imaginable. 


Friday in Easter Week. This morning, after breakfasting 
on very good fish, I said to Paddy: “ Paddy, let us go and 
find out all about old Cromwell's barracks where the priests 
were murdered.” 

So with measuring-line and note-book, spades and camera, 
we took a queer little canoe that was lying on the shore and 
paddled ourselves, with an oar and a half, across the bay. 
Father Neary joined us, bubbling over with scraps of history, 
local traditions, and bright ideas. 

The barracks, as I have told you, occupy the whole of the 
promontory which guards the bay. The walls continue the 
sheer rock face. The greatest length of the building is 164 
feet: the average breadth about 90 feet. Entering by the 
great round-headed door to the east we find ourselves in a 
court or barrack yard, in the middle of which is a choked-up 
well. 

It would be tiresome to describe here the maze of buildings 
which we examined and measured and photographed. We 
spent some days at it, and, incidentally, cleared out the well, 
to the great detriment of our clothes. It proved to be only 
about six feet deep and contained nothing of consequence. 

The building is connected with two romantic names. It is 
called “‘ Bosco’s Castle.” Bosco, says tradition (for he makes 
no appearance in our histories), was a large-sized Spanish 
corsair, with charming manners,—‘‘as honest a man as ever 
scuttled ship.” He had a chain-boom across the harbour, 
and defended his stronghold for a fortnight against twenty- 
two ships of the line, Father Neary tells me. 

The statement in the Clare /sland Survey that he was wont 
to “ throw his prisoners into the sea through an embrasure still 
shown in the castle,”’ is quite opposed to local tradition. The 
embrasure is shown all right, but it is the Cromwellians and 
not Bosco who are accused of such impolite behaviour. Bosco 
was by all accounts a gentleman. 
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Grania Uiale (or Granuele or Grace O’Malley), on the 
other hand, is an historical figure, though much legend clings 
to her name. Archbishop Healey has written a capital little 
sketch (published by the Irish C.T.S.) of her character and 
career, which does not profess to be the life of a saint. Sir 
Henry Sidney calls her “a most famous feminine sea-captain 
named Granny Imally.” Somehow “Granny” seems inap- 
propriate. Sir R. Bingham does not like her. He calls her 
“a notable traitress and nurse to all rebellions in Connaught 
for forty years.’””’ On the whole she was friendly with the 
English, but certain episodes in her life required explanation, 
which she gave most volubly when called upon to do so. She 
had an interview with Queen Elizabeth, whom she treated, 
says the story, with some auteur. We hear a good deal 
about her in the Irish State Papers, and much more in popular 
story. The latter is rather more thrilling. She was attacked 
by a Turkish privateer which she took single-handed. She 
kidnapped the son of the Earl of Howth. At her castle of 
Cliara she kept her fleetest galleys: their cables passed 
through her window and were tied to her bed-post. All this is 
from the Clare /sland Survey: nothing so highly coloured is 
to be found at Bofin. 

When we come to the Cromwellians we are on firmer 
ground. The island was surrendered to them by treachery 
in 1652. The articles of capitulation tell us that it was the 
last of the Irish harbours to give in: it had been furnished 
for a two years’ siege, and thither had flocked many Irish, 
both ecclesiastics and lay, including the Bishop of Clonfert. 
The commander was “ got at’’ and succumbed to a bribe of 
£3,000. The Bishop was pardoned and offered transport ; so 
were a few others, including Rory O’Moore and Donogh 
O’Fiaherty. But these last two were left behind when the 
transport sailed (probably a secret part of the treaty). 
O’F laherty was surprised and beheaded on the strand. Rory 
O’Moore escaped. There is a tablet to his memory in the 
church. The rest of the inhabitants of Bofin were left to the 
mercy of the enemy. They are said to have included 500 
infantry and 50 horse, besides the multitude of refugees. 

‘“‘Bosco’s Fort” was taken and converted into a barrack. 
Three years later the Cromwellians decided to abandon it, 
and £500 was offered to anyone who would destroy the har- 
bour. No one relished the job, so Bofin was kept, strongly 
fortified, and made a penal settlement for priests. We read 
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in Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement that in 1657 
Thomas Sadlier, governor of Galway, was given £100 to 
build huts for the priests in Bofin. They were confined here 
for three years and given sixpence a day. 

“The Cromwellians, once armed resistance ceased, were 
harsh and stern, not wantonly cruel,” says Mr. Westropp. 
Such is not the tradition among the islanders to-day. We 
are told how the priests, for any infringement of prison rules, 
were tied back to back and pitched over the cliff. This took 
place, says an old man who had it from his great grandfather, 
at Preesaun, on the north side of the island. You may still 
see the hut sites on the south side, opposite Cleggan Head. 


Saturday in Easter Week. What a blessing it is to be 
without newspapers and not to miss them. The post may or 
may not come. The cable has been severed since the begin- 
ning of the war. It is going to be repaired “some day.” 
Whether it was broken by accident or design is uncertain. 
Just before the war broke out a mysterious stranger with a 
German accent arrived at Bofin in a yacht which eclipsed 
anything that the islanders had ever seen. He repulsed their 
friendly advances and was mightily busy taking observations 
and soundings and photographs. He finally disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came. 

I have been looking through the parish registers, and 
am struck by the large number of English names. Father 
Neary thinks it not improbable that Jacobite soldiers may 
have married in the islands between 1660 and 1690, and, 
adopting the religion of the Irish islanders, become /ider- 
nicis ipsis Hiberniores. 


Low Sunday. To-day is the feast of St. Leo the Great, 
and I have the privilege of saying Mass on Inishark. 

What has St. Leo (Roman of Romans) to do with this 
rugged little island? Well, he is the patron saint of it. On 
his day no work is done, and the men of Shark get to Mass 
if they can: but the three miles between Bofin harbour and 
Shark harbour are not easily traversed. Moreover, the island 
bristles with the name of Leo. It is found embedded 
in the place names. It is attached to a cove, a headland, a 
rock, a church, a hill and a cross, a well, a cell, and a bell. 
The sailors salute the relics of the saint when they launch 
their boats. 

The weather is too rough for them to send their six-oar 
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boat from Shark, so Martin Concannon and his friend take 
me over ina pookawn. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
{who number 110, to wit, 55 males and 55 females) gathered 
to watch and encourage the somewhat difficult task of land- 
ing. The church and all the houses are at the south end of 
the little island, near to the landing-place. In the church is 
incorporated the ancient church of St. Leo, and the old cross 
is at the eastern gable. 

I find myself in a whitewashed building like a barn. No 
seats, nothing for the people to kneel on. They crowd in, 
and follow the Mass with ejaculations of adoration and love. 
After Mass I bless holy water. All had their jugs ready, and 
there is almost a scramble among the devout female sex 
round the bucket after the ceremony. 

Then to breakfast with the schoolmaster, who subsequently 
shows me round. I kneel in St. Leo’s bee-hive cell and drink 
out of his well. The bell, known in the seventeenth century, 
has not been seen since the famine year. They say that it was 
the custom for emigrants to take pieces of it with them when 
they left the island, which may account for its disappearance. 

A very rough journey back. Taken out to sea in a row- 
boat and thence hoisted into a small nobby. A crowd has 
collected at Bofin to see us return, and all agreed that our 
lives were in jeopardy all the way over. 

We note the Bishop’s Rock, where, it is said, a bishop was 
chained at low water by the Cromwellians, who then left him 
to be drowned by the incoming tide. 

Service and Benediction at Bofin, and thereafter much 
talk with the Padre, the fishermen, and the not overburdened 
police. To one of the last-named I am particularly attached. 
He seems to be always making visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and his talk is all of God and His holy saints. It will 
break his heart if he ever has to leave this peaceful island and 
face the turmoil of one of the disturbed districts. 


Monday. Paddy and I had intended to return to Galway 
to-day, but a big storm rose during the night and we are 
weather-bound. It may be days before a boat can leave. 
The Atlantic is showing its teeth at the mouth of the bay, 
and the men working on the hills will be on the look-out for 
whatever may be washed up on the shore. 

To the east end of the island again. Cloonamore is a 
very attractive district, with its crescent sandy shore and 
amphitheatre of hills. Here are two ancient forts, and in 
the neighbourhood sotne old mine workings. The island 
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seems to be rich in minerals. Davillaun or Ox Island, which 
lies a little way off, is not inhabited at present. A herdsman 
ysed to live there some time ago. It covers seventy-three 
acres, and is used as common pasturage by the men of Cloon- 
amore. At Davillaun there is said to be sunken treasure, 
but you may have to dig deep for it. Gold when buried, they 
say, sinks down and down till it meets rock. 

In the evening Father Neary invited a fiddler (there are 
two fiddlers on the island, but no doctor) to play for us 
some of the old jigs and reels and folk songs, and very de- 
lightful they were. Martin sang and danced for us, and 
Paddy brought us back to modern times with the moving 
ballad of “ Paddy McGinity’s Goat,” the tune of which will 
run in my head for days. 


Tuesday. The weather improves, so we are able to leave 
Bofin in Tierney’s boat. Father Neary anda group of friends 
have come to see us off at the harbour, among them my 
policeman mystic, whose prayers I count upon. Our fellow 
passengers are two sedate matrons and three maidens bound 
for America. The link between Bofin and America is extra- 
ordinarily close. Nearly everyone on the island has rela- 
tives in America, and they know far more about the United 
States than they do about England. 

Arrived at Cleggan we were told that no trains were 
running from Clifden to Galway. Why, nobody knew. So 
we walked to Clifden to find out. There we learned that the 
railways had declared a strike in sympathy with the Mountjoy 
hunger-strikers. 

As we did not feel inclined to walk the fifty miles to Gal- 
way we stayed the night at Clifden, and next morning set 
about to look for a vehicle. Providence was kind to us, 
and the County Surveyor offered us a seat in his car. 

A glorious spin. As we neared Galway we met various 
cars coming away, one of them containing a distinguished 
judge. We were told that we could not get into the city: 
strong pickets of men, armed with revolvers were holding 
the approaches and turning back all cars. But my driver 
opined that, with a priest in his car, he would get through 
right enough. We entered Galway unmolested, and there 
we found a general strike just concluding. News of the re- 
lease of the Mountjoy prisoners had come through. The 
feverish atmosphere was in strange contrast with Inishbofin, 
the mysterious island, so peaceful for all its storms. 


C. PLATER. 














DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND IN 
PRACTICE 


Tisatruism, yet a truism which deserves explicit expres- 
sion at the present time, that from two fundamental 
causes, viz., from ill-founded assumptions and from 

fallacious inferences, very mischievous consequences are apt 
to flow, alike in the domain of abstract political speculation 
and (by consequence) in the formation and expression of 
reasoned judgments concerning current events and tenden- 
cies. To apply this truism to the subject of “ democracy” 
will be the purpose of the following pages. Toa large extent 
the ground has been already covered in an article which 
appeared in THE MONTH just eight years ago,! which may 
still be read with profit. By preference, however, as on the 
whole more immediately relevant to the aspect under which 
the subject is here viewed, use will be made of Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), and of his 
Letter to a Member of the National Assembly (1791); two 
works which at the present time deserve a very careful study.? 
The truths which are:there (as well as in THE MONTH article) 
so ably set forth, are truths which deserve to be again and 
again reiterated, as a kind of prophylactic against that 
‘intemperance of intellect’ which Burke characterizes as “a 
disease of the time.” It is a kind of intemperance which 
leads men greediiy to gulp down morsels and tit-bits of 
tasty truth encased in fallacy, as little boys will bolt grapes 
without taking the trouble to divest them of their skins. 

To begin, then, with a definition, democracy, rightly under- 
stood, is “ government o/ the people, dy the people, and for the 
people ’’; an ideal which, if it could be fully realized, would 
be quite admirable. But democracy, as it is too often loosely 

1 « Democracy True and False,’’ by the Rev. Joseph Keating, in THE MonTH, 
November, 1912. 

2 Yet it may be lawful to observe that the present article was fully outlined, 
and in great measure actually written, before (to my shame be it said) I had 
read even a line of Burke’s Reflections, etc., and without reference, originally, to 
Father Keating's ‘‘ Democracy True and False.” As regards Burke, it should 
be noticed that he wrote before the ‘‘ September massacres”’ of 1792, and there- 
fore, of course, before the deposition and execution of Louis XVI. (which he 
clearly foresaw), not to speak of the abominable excesses of ‘‘ The Terror.” 
All references to Burke are to the third volume of Bohn’s library edition of 
his Works (9 Vols. London, 1845). 

8 Burke, Letter, etc., p. 324. 
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conceived, by no means deserves this high encomium, as a 
very little reflection should be enough to show. For demo- 
cracy is and can be admirable only as a form of government, 
not as an incalculably shifting kind of mob misrule, which 
it would quite inevitably become if “the people” were to 
undertake a task for which, by the very nature of things, it 
can never be fitted. “If real democracy,” says Father 
Keating, “is ‘government by the general will,’ then demo- 
cracy is as unattainable in fact as it is unsound in theory. 

It has never yet been seen in the world, and, in spite 
of a wider distribution of the suffrage, modern conditions 
are as hostile to it as ever. The Empire is too large, its 
affairs are too complicated,” to admit of a directly popular 
administration. Government “by the people,” if it is to 
be government at all, must needs be government by repre- 
sentatives of the people. And even this will be good only 
in so far as it is, in effect and not merely in words, govern- 
ment for the people, that is to say, for their real advantage. 
If, for lack either of intelligence or of sound moral prin- 
ciples, the people are not fit even to choose, directly or in- 
directly, their own executive government, then the danger 
will be realized of which Burke speaks when he says: “ The 
will of the many, and their interest, must very often differ; 
and great will be the difference when they make an evil 
choice.”’2 

So much, i# dimine, for the definition of democracy and its 
intplications, to which I will return in due course. Mean- 
while it will be useful to indicate some elementary and funda- 
mental principles which are too often forgotten, but which 
ought to be present to the mind in every discussion of ques- 
tions touching on “ politics” in the Aristotelian sense of the 
term. 

I. In the first place, then, no conceivable constitution or 
system of government can be even theoretically perfect. By 
this I do not mean, merely, that, as Burke has it, “I cannot 

give praise or blame to anything which relates to 
human actions or human concerns, on a simple view of the 
subject, as it stands stripped of every relation, in all the 


' THE Month, J.c. 

2 Reflections, etc., p. 25. How far the actual British Government is from being 
perfectly or even truly “representative” of ‘*the general will” has been very 
clearly indicated in Tue Month (/.c.), Here, however, I am concerned rather 
with general principles than with their concrete application to present circum- 
stances. 
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nakedness and solitude of metaphysical abstraction,’ but that 
even if one possessed an archangel’s knowledge of all the 
relevant “relations ”’ and “ circumstances” in the case of any 
particular polity, it would still be impossible, from the very 
nature of things, to design a perfect instrument of govern- 
ment. And this by reason of the limitations inherent in our 
human (and fallen) nature. The attempt would resemble 
the endeavour to construct a perfect machine out of a multi- 
tude of pieces not one of which was without a flaw. No 
statesmanship could succeed in overcoming this initial diffi- 
culty, even on the entirely chimerical hypothesis that all men 
were (as they are not) “men of good will.’ 

2. Still less can any conceivable constitution or system of 
government be immune from abuse in practice. For, over 
and above the inherent and inculpable limitations of human 
nature, account must also be taken, in practice, of human 
passions, the culpable indulgence of which necessarily throws 
the machinery of government to some extent out of gear. 
For instance, much as the wise and benevolent legislator 
(whether King or Council or Parliament) may desire to see 
every citizen endowed with the largest possible measure of 
civil liberty, he cannot but recognize that “ men are qualified 
for civil liberty in exact proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains upon their own appetites ” ;* and, since this dis- 
position can in practice never be universal, even among those 
to whom the administration of the laws must be entrusted, 
he must needs be content to devise precautionary measures 
which of their very nature cannot be fully adequate to their 
purpose, and to hope for—since he cannot be sure of—such 
results as may involve a minimum of disorder. , 

3. If (‘tis an impossible hypothesis, but i/) everyone, 
from the Sovereign and the highest Minister of State down 
to the humblest citizen were, in his civic relations, honestly 
and consistently bent on unselfishly seeking, without fear or 
favour, the true welfare of the whole community, then the 
particular form of polity under which a man happened to 
live would be of relatively small importance, nor would he 
have reason to fear that his wishes or his interests would be 
disregarded. For, in pursuance of the end in view, the actual 
rulers of the country—whether hereditary or elected—would 


1 Reflections, etc., ibid. 

2 Even the angels, whose good will cannot be doubted, are mentioned not 
obscurely in Daniel, chap. x., as differing on points of policy. 

8 Letter, etc., p. 326. 
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see it to be their duty, and would make it their business, to 
ascertain (as Louis XVI. did in 1788) the desires of the 
people at large, and of every considerable section of the 
people, and to meet their desires in so far as this could be 
done without detriment to the common weal. And contrari- 
wise, where those who wield the civil power are actuated 
(like many at least of the French revolutionaries) mainly by 
selfish motives, or where, with whatever plausible intentions, 
they are blind (like those who endeavoured to subvert religion 
in France) to the best interests of the people, the most per- 
I fect constitution, on paper, will fail of its true purpose. 
Hence, among other reasons, the scorn which Burke poured 
out upon those men of the French National Assembly, so 
little qualified for the task, who dared to endeavour “at one 
heat to strike out a totally new constitution for a great 
kingdom.” 

4. Hence, so long as the government of a country is, on 
the whole and in spite of occasional lapses, honest, wise, and 
strong, and so long as it uses its strength for the protection 
of the weak, the average man, and therefore the majority 
of the population, will—normally and wisely—-prefer to live 
under an existing constitution, notwithstanding its imperfec- 
tions, and in the hope of gradual reforms, rather than to 
expose themselves to the dangers which, by reason of the 
unchaining of human passions, are inseparable from sudden 
and revolutionary changes. In a majority of instances, in- 
deed, this instructive conservatism will be mainly determined 
by the habits of a lifetime. “It is singular,” says Carlyle, 
“how long the rotten will hold together, provided you do 
not handle it roughly, . . . so loth are men to quit their 
old ways, and, conquering indolence and inertia, venture on 
new.’’:» But side by side and intermingled with such un- 
thoughtful persons there will be others who, more reflectively 
and not unreasonably, dread the experiment of putting “so 
trying a thing as zew power in [the hands of] zew persons, 
of whose principles, tempers, and dispositions they have little 
or no >xperience, and in situations where those who appear 
















































' Reflections, etc., p. 65. I have spoken, above, of the duty of the citizen “in his 
civic relations” because it cannot be too fixedly borne in mind that a man’s first 
duty is to his family, not to the State. As in the historical order the family 
came first into being, so in the ethical order its lawful claims must take pre- 

\ cedence of all others, those of God alone excepted. 

2 Carlyle, The French Revolution, Book II. c. iii. 


VOL. CXXXVI. 
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most stirring in the scene may possibly not be the real 
movers.”! And this, it may be observed in passing, holds 
good, not only of civil constitutions and forms of govern- 
ment, but also, in its degree, of any existing “system,” for 
instance, of industry. It is always easier to pull down a 
house than to build it up again (“rage and frenzy,” says 
Burke, “ will pull down more in half an hour, than prudence, 
deliberation, and foresight can build up in a hundred 
years "?); and the folly and danger of destruction is all the 
greater when (as usually happens, and as is actually the case 
with the would-be destroyers of the unlovely “capitalist 
system”) there is no agreement as to the plan on which the 
edifice is to be reconstructed.* 

6. It may, however, happen that an existing Government 
is manifestly neither honest, nor wise, nor strong, or strong 
only for favouritism and tyranny; that from these defects 
grave and widespread abuses have resulted ; and that in fact, 
and as a matter of history and experience, these abuses are 
so intimately bound up with the actual constitution or form 
of government, that very radical constitutional changes have 
become urgently necessary in the interests of the common 
weal. Such, it may fairly be said, was the case in France 
in 1789, on the eve of the Revolution. Such is perhaps the 
case with regard to “ the capitalist system’ among ourselves. 
What, then, is to be done? Bearing in mind the unspeakably 
grave dangers which are involved in such constitutional 
changes (or their analogues in the domain of industry) as 
are brought about by violence or under the threat of vio- 
lence, it is, speaking generally, of the utmost importance 
that, even at the cost of some delay and of much patience, 
they should be introduced gradually, without precipitate 
haste, and in such a manner that, so far as may be possible, 
the new should be grafted on the old. ‘“Spartam nactus 
es, hanc exorna” is, says Burke, a good practical maxim; 


* Reflections, etc., p. 26 (italics his). 

2 Ibid. p. 196 

8 As Protestants, while differing among themselves, agree in their hostility 
to the Church, so, or somewhat so, the enemies of ‘‘ capitalism ” are at one only 
in their destructive policy. Whatever the merits of, for instance, Mr. Cole's 
scheme of ‘‘ National Guilds’ (cf. Taz Mont, Sept. 1920, in the article on 
‘‘ Industrial Chaos,” etc.) the scheme is very far from commanding general 
approval, even among the spokesmen of ‘“Labour.’’ Hence our plea (i.c.) 
that it should be, like the Co-operative Movement, very gradually tried and 
tested by experience, 
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and he wonders how any man can “have brought himself 
to that pitch of presumption, to consider his country ’’—or, 
let me add, the industry of his country—‘‘as nothing but 
carte-blanche, upon which he may scribble whatever he 
pleases.”” Speculatively, he says, a man may wish his coun- 
try other than it is; “ buta good patriot, anda true politician, 
always considers how he shall make the most of the existing 
materials” which lie to his hand. A statesman should have 
“the disposition to preserve” and “the ability to improve. 
Everything else is vulgar in the conception, perilous in the 
execution.” From the very grave mistakes (to use, for 
present purposes, no harsher term) of the French revolu- 
tionaries, we may all learn a lesson to-day. Even if we 
put out of consideration the fatal error of their contemptuous 
rejection of religion (which is, says Burke, “the basis of 
civil society, and the source of all good and of all comfort”), 
and confine our attention to the purely secular aspect of their 
proceedings, it is manifest that they were in too great a hurry, 
that they were altogether too doctrinaire (theirs, says Burke, 
was “a philosophic revolution”’*), that they were altogether 
too ready to resort to violence in order to establish what the 
best of them had persuaded themselves to imagine as—rather 
than genuinely to believe—an ideally perfect form of govern- 
ment; and in the process they allowed themselves to be 
dominated by men who had no such high ideals, but in whom 
brute passion held sway. It is perhaps needless but not use- 
less to say that, except for a momentary purpose, we cannot 
dissociate these errors (once more to use too mild a term) 
from their mad hostility to religion; that, for instance, of 
Anacharsis Clootz, who boasted himself “ the personal enemy 
of Jesus Christ”; a hostility so demented as to suggest a 
manifestation, as Mrs. N. Webster has said, of something very 
like demoniacal possession, and so determined that its propa- 
ganda embraced half the nations of Europe in what Burke 
aptly styled “the comprehensive scheme of their malignant 
charity.”"* They ruled, and would rule, by terror, and be- 
cause ‘‘ they know that he who fears God fears nothing else, 

therefore they eradicate from the mind. . . that 


1 Ibid. p. 185. 2 Ibid. p. 113. 
3 P. 158. Carlyle, too (The French Revolution, Book II. c. vii.), speaks of their 
‘perpetual theorizing,’’ their ‘‘ endless vortices of froth-logic, whereon first 
words, and then things, are whirled and swallowed.” 
* Burke, p. 181. cf. Webster, The French Revolution, p. 23. 
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only sort of fear which generates true courage.”! Nor is 
it without significance that the worst horrors of the French 
Revolution were at least countenanced by men who professed 
the principles of Rousseau, that cheap-jack vendor of senti- 
ments of universal benevolence, who so conspicuously failed 
in the most ordinary duties of domestic morality and charity.? 
So vain is the attempt to devise and introduce a system of 
government in which God is left out of account. 

8. To make a practical! application of the principles here- 
tofore laid down, what—it may be asked—is to be done on 
the hypothesis that—not indeed the British Constitution but 
—‘ the capitalist system ”’ needs, not reform alone, but radical 
reconstruction? On the true principles of democracy, as well 
as on those grounds of common sense and prudence so lucidly 
and sonorously expounded by Burke, any kind of drastic or 
subversive action ought, to say the least, to be postponed, 
not only till it is genuinely and intelligently desired by the 
great majority of the people at large, but also till some kind 
of reasoned agreement is reached as to what other system is 
to take its place. Nor is there any hope that any such 
“reasoned agreement” will be arrived at unless either a 
majority, or what may be called an “ effective minority,” of 
capitalist experts shall have been led to contribute their 
special knowledge, based on experience, to the solution of 
a problem which will to the utmost tax their good will no 
less than their intelligence. Nor will anything short of a 
real religious revival (not of the corybantic sort) avail to 
bring about this disposition of good will on the part of the 
rich, or to keep in check the impatience and to allay the 
suspicions of the more extreme among the spokesmen of 
“Labour.” And it is just because the signs of such a religious 
revival are, alas, so plentifully lacking, that the outlook is so 
extremely dark. To this point I will return towards the 
close of the present article. 

9g. To return once more to the domain of more general 
yet fundamental considerations, while it is true that, as was 
said above (under No. 2), no form of civil constitution or 
system of government is immune from abuses, it must also 


' Letter, etc., p. 312. 2 Cf. p. 306. 

% Mr. Cole (Chuos and Order in Industry) has somewhere suggested that Bank 
Managers, as distinct from proprietary Bankers, could give useful information 
as to the practicability of at least some portion of the scheme which was out- 
lined in a former article (THE Montu, Sept. 1920). 
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be recognized that every form of government has its char- 
acteristic diseases, and is liable to corresponding dangers 
resulting therefrom. This is a point which need not be 
laboured in the case of absolute or autocratic monarchy, with 
its tendency to arbitrary rule, to favouritism, and so forth; 
or of an oligarchy, whether of birth (aristocratic) or of 
wealth (plutocratic) or of both combined, with its fatal pro- 
pensity to that kind of legislation “ by the rich for the rich” 
of which we have had too much experience in England dur- 
ing centuries past. But in view of the latter-day trend of 
affairs, it may not be superfluous to point out some at least 
of the diseases and dangers which are specially characteristic 
of democracy. They have indeed been incidentally touched 
upon in the preceding paragraphs. Here they may be more 
explicitly specified. They are: 

A. The mischief and the danger arising from the tyranny 
of a powerful majority. The sense of power, and especially 
of power newly acquired, is a strong temptation to its use. 

The effect of liberty to individuals [writes Burke] is that they 
may do what they please; we ought to see what it will please 
them to do, before we risk congratulations which may soon be 
turned into complaints. Prudence would dictate this in the case 
of separated insulated private men; but liberty, when men act 
in bodies, is power. Considerate people, before they declare 
themselves, will observe the use which is made of power; etc.! 


And again: 

Aristotle observes that a democracy has many points of re- 
semblance with a tyranny. Of this I am certain, that ina 
democracy, the majority of the citizens is capable of exercising 
the most cruel oppressions on the minority, . . .; and that 
oppression of the minority will extend to far greater numbers 
and will be carried on with far greater fury, than can almost ever 
be apprehended from the dominion of a single sceptre.? 


And why? Because the “tyranny of the majority’ lacks 
the checks which impede and hamper the actions even of 
the most arbitrary despot. For “the prince’ must need act 
by means of “instruments,” human instruments of course. 
And “whoever uses instruments finds also impediments.” 
But where “the people” is supreme, “‘ they are themselves in 
great measure their own instruments.” 

' Reflections, etc., p. 26. 


2 Pp. 150, 151; Aristotle, Polit. iv. 4 
3 P. 116 
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B. Still greater perhaps is the danger of, and the mischief 
arising from, the tyranny of a pushful mizority, as was seen 
on a large scale and in a particularly ghastly form, in the 
French Revolution.! In our own country, thanks to the more 
phlegmatic character of the English people, the symptoms 
of the disease are, it may be hoped, likely to be less virulent. 
But even among ourselves it is only too possible that a 
minority of extremists may cajole the majority into active 
co-operation, or frighten them into passive acquiescence. For 
not only are the extremists usually more loud-voiced and 
more glib of speech, and more ready to exploit their gift in 
this kind, than men of saner opinions, but the fallacies which 
they set forth are more gratifying to the uncultivated palate 
than the “ hard tack ” of political, social, and economic truth. 
They satisfy an untutored craving while they “ prophesy 
smooth things,’ and pleasantly teach men to forget that 










































Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 
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And so the danger is lest a “ pure democracy,” flatteringly 
so-called, should issue, as revolutionary France learned to 
its bitter cost, in an oligarchy of the most undesirable kind.* 
Worst of ail, of course, will be the result if, among the 
“smooth things” with which the people are beguiled, is a 
denial or rejection of God and of His law. For, to put God 
out of account, or, worse still, to spurn Him, is to treat man 
as though his destiny were to be “a happy animal.’”’ This, 
as Carlyle trenchantly puts it, he can never be, if only because 
“his appetite for sweet victual is so enormous. How, in this 
wild universe, which storms in on him, infinite, vague- 
menacing, shall poor man find, say not happiness, but 
existence, and footing to stand on, if it be not by girding 
himself together for continual endeavour and endurance?’’ 
In the general slackening of effort, resulting from a too easy 
acceptance, as “acknowledged grounds of hope,” of what are 
really “ precursors of despair,’ to wit, the deceptive promises 
of the misleaders of the multitudes,—it is this which (as in 
the Soviet Russia of to-day) ultimately issues in “ the tyranny 
of a pushful minority.”’ 

! An excellent letter on this point, in relation to contemporary Trade-Union 
action, appeared in The Times of August 27th, from the pen of Mr. C. Jesson 

2 Cf. Reflections, etc., pp. 193, 195. 

3 Carlyle, The French Revolution, Book II. c. vii. 
* Burke, p. 43 
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C. Nor is tyranny, whether of the majority or of a 
minority, the only disease and danger of a democracy. There 
are also those, which may be considered together, of waste- 
fulness and instability. Burke well expresses himself on the 
peril, in a passage unhappily too long to quote. 

It may of course be said, and hoped, that in our own day 
men have learned at least some lessons of practical wisdom 
since the days of the French Revolution; but the tendencies 
and the dangers of unchecked democracy are the same in all 
ages. For in all ages “the man in the street’’ has been— 
and notwithstanding all educational “ progress” always will 
be—as unfamiliar with the facts and the true significance of 
past history as he is incapable of a reasoned forecast of the 
future. 

D. Lastly, since it is impossible here to specify more than 
a few, room must be found for at least the bare mention of 
the danger of what Burke calls “ the dark suspicious maxims 
of tyrannous distrust.’"? Of mutual suspicion and distrust 
there is, alas, only too plentiful a prevalence in the domains 
of politics and of industry at the present time, as indeed 
there must needs be so long as the persuasion obtains—not 
without some appearance of foundation in fact—that every- 
one, high and low, is “out for what he can get,” however 
skilfully he may camouflage his policy of grab and greed. 

Enough has now been said, largely in the words of the 
wisest, perhaps, of all our English statesmen since the days 
of B. Thomas More, to mark the contrast between the high 
ideal of true democracy, of democracy as it ought to be, 
and the rather sordid reality of modern democracy as it 
tends to become. And since, for better or for worse, demo- 
cracy, or what passes for democracy, is with us, and plainly 
has come to stay, the question arises, in view of the dangers 
which have been specified,—are there any reasonable hopes, 
or an offset against not unreasonable fears, for the future of 
the country? To this question he would be a bold man who 
should venture an answer other than hypothetical. But this 
much at least may be said, that unless the rich and the here- 
tofore powerful begin betimes, and before it is too late, to 
show more unmistakable signs of readiness to make great 
sacrifices, to forgo exorbitant profits, to see limits placed on 
the acquisition of colossal fortunes and on the enjoyment of 
immoderate incomes, and to abate the luxury and ostentation 
ot extravagance which are so perilously provocative of envy 


' Reflections, etc., p. 118. >. 
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and of sullen and surgent discontent; unless our highly 
placed politicians speedily make it clear that their chief con- 
cern is not for the support and approval of the wealthy, 
but for the workers’ welfare; and unless on the other hand 
the people at large become better grounded in a practical 
humility, recognizing their own incompetence to form a judg- 
ment on any one of the thousand problems which a complex 
civilization daily offers; unless they are animated by a deep 
sense of responsibility in choosing as their representatives 
men who are competent to form such judgments; unless— 
putting aside unworthy suspicions and jealousies—they are 
ready to trust those whom they have chosen until these show 
themselves to be manifestly unworthy of their confidence; 
unless these conditions be fulfilled, then the outlook is black 
indeed,—blacker perhaps than any of us would dare to paint 
it. Nor is there any solid ground for hope that these con- 
ditions will ever be fulfilled till men are startled out of that 
“fat stupidity and gross ignorance concerning what it im- 
ports men most to know, which prevails at courts, and at 
the head of armies, and in senates, as much as at the loom 
and on the field,”! or that they will ever be fulfilled at all 
except under the influence of religion; of religion which 
teaches and inculcates the recognition of God’s supreme 
dominion over every department of life; of religion which 
teaches that man was created not for time but for eternity, 
and that this present life is for all, rich and poor alike, a 
time of probation, of trial, of stewardship, of service; of 
religion which warns men in prosperity and comforts them in 
sorrow and in adversity, which strengthens them against 
temptation, and alone provides adequate motives for a per- 
severing combat against that selfishness which is the dis- 
integrating solvent of society. 

And precisely because, humanly speaking, the resuscita- 
tion, in England, of the beneficent influence even of an im- 
perfect religion (not to speak of the conversion of our fellow- 
countrymen to the Catholic faith) so far transcends the scope 
of all our utmost efforts by means of the spoken or written 
word, or of example and action, it is entirely probable that 
the chief, though unseen, agents in the process so much to 
be desired, may be those who, concerning themselves not 
at all with politics and social problems, render to God a 
lifelong service of intercessory prayer and penance. 


H. LUCAS. 
' Reflections, etc., p. 125. 
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REORDINATION THE OBSTACLE TO PROTESTANT 
REUNION. 


HE Encyclical of the Lambeth Bishops, together 

with the Resolutions and Reports attached to it, 

was commented on in our September number. 
Since then opinions concerning the offer of reunion which it 
tenders have been expressed from divers sides, and we 
are beginning to see what sort of final response it is likely 
to receive. To help us in this we have the views set forth 
at a meeting on Tuesday, September 2nd, in the Great Hall 
of the Church House at Westminster by Bishop Weston of 
Zanzibar and others, by the autumnal session of the Congre- 
gational Union at Southampton, and by the Glasgow Herald 
for September 28th, in an article by the well-known Scottish 
Presbyterian divine, Dr. Norman MacLean. 

There is general agreement as to the friendliness and 
generous spirit of the terms in which the Lambeth Bishops 
have worded their appeal. At the Church House meeting, 
Prebendary Denison—if we mistake not, a son of the famous 
Archdeacon of Taunton of the last generation—came forward 
with the following impressive words of testimony to the 
Encyclical. ‘‘ It was so supernatural. It was manifest that 
these individual bishops were face to face with a supernatural 
fact. What then is to be our response? The first impulse 
is to criticize, but the first response to a manifestation 
of God must be to stand still, content to watch what God 
would do next, and then shout together with joy.”’ Similarly, 
the representatives of other denominations to which the appeal 
is addressed have expressed their sense of this spirit in the 
Anglican Encyclical, notably, as we have said, the Congre- 
gational Union, and Dr. Norman MacLean, who describes how, 
when in the quiet of the Hebrides a press summary of its text 
reached him, it “made his heart leap for joy.” But these 
others did not draw the conclusion that they should stand 
still before it as a manifestation of God, but prudently 
thought that they should weigh its terms and form their 
estimate of what it amounted to. The Southampton gather- 
ing felt that “ there were great difficulties in the way which 
reached down to fundamental matters of faith,”’ intimated 
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that “they would have considerable difficulties in sub- 
scribing to the Nicene Creed,” and “doubted whether a 
single great ecclesiastical organization would be a good 
thing,”” whilst Dr. MacLean thought that, though this Encyc- 
lical “did not ask that any one communion should consent 
to be absorbed in another,” what its proposals, as defined 
in its Resolutions, practically came to was “the absorption 
of the other Churches by the Anglican communion.”’ 


The plan {he said] they commend of mutual commission or 
recognition can only mean that. So far as the Church of Scot- 
land is concerned we now recognize Anglican orders because 
we know that Christian orders are from above—of the Holy 
Spirit—and not of physical touch. There is no call on our part 
for a service of “ recognition.” There is, however, room on the 
side of the Anglican Church for such a service. And the ser- 
vice they propose is a service in which ministers not previously 
episcopally ordained shall “ accept a commission through epis- 
copal ordination as obtaining for them a ministry throughout 
the fellowship.” .. . If ministers of the Church of Scotland 
decline such a commission they might still enter the United 
Church, but they could not minister the sacrament outside 
their own churches. . . . [And] they would not be allowed even 
to preach in any church that accepted the new order unless they 
were licensed thereto by the bishop. They would need, poor 
men, to once more seek license to preach, this time from the 
bishop. This would be indeed the setting up once more of a 
man to “lord it over God's heritage.” To commend such a 
policy in Scotland would need courage. 





Dr. MacLean also brands the ambiguity and consequent 
inconsistency which is the very life of all Anglican official 
utterances, to be found in the declaration, on the one 
hand that “we acknowledge all those who believe in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the name 
of the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the 
universal Church of Christ which is His body "—a declara- 
tion to which Dr. MacLean assents as being “a voice breath- 
ing the very spirit of Christianity "—-whilst on the other, he 
continues, “ the other voice takes up the tale and tells us that in 
the most sacred service of the Church there can be no acknow- 
ledgment that we are members of the Catholic Church.” It 
is not clear why Dr. MacLean words his criticism thus. Even 
on Presbyterian principles it is held that a person validly 
baptized into the Church can afterwards be ejected from it 
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for certain offences; indeed, the Presbyterians in the past 
were exceptionally given to the practice of excommunication. 
But he has a right to complain, for although the Lambeth 
Bishops lay down a formal definition of the mode of admis- 
sion into the Church, they withhold all mention of the 
circumstances under which that admission can be cancelled. 
Consequently, it may well seem strange to these Presby- 
terians that, in the same context in which their membership 
of the Church is effusively admitted, they should be told 
they are not admissible to communion except irregularly, and 
by way of special condescension, until they have been con- 
firmed. They are sure to ask why the Anglican Church 
attaches an importance to confirmation which the Catholic 
Church does not, for with us it is the exception rather than 
the rule for a child to be confirmed before it is admitted to 
communion. Then again, both the speakers at the Congre- 
gational gathering at Southampton, and Dr. MacLean, speak- 
ing for his co-religionists north of the Tweed, ask, as doubt- 
less would the Protestant Dissenters of every denomination, 
“what have they to gain should they agree to receive episcopal 
ordination from Anglican prelates?” It is suggested that, 
by falling in with the proposed scheme, they (the Dissenting 
ministers) would accept a commission obtaining for them 
a ministry throughout the whole fellowship, that is, of the 
reunited Church they were seeking to form; and if it in- 
volved sacrifices, was not this an end worthy of sacrifices, 
even of such as were hard to make? But Dr. MacLean, as 
do the speakers of the Congregational Union, notes in 
response, that all the sacrifices are to be made by those to 
whon. this appeal is addressed, not by those who address it: 


I have looked in vain for any sign of the sacrifice the Angli- 
can communion is prepared to make. It expects us to make 
the sacrifice. . . . But before we make a sacrifice we must be 
sure that the end is worthy. What are we to benefit? We will 
get the Anglican episcopate. It is now that the crucial question 
emerges—is the Anglican episcopate worth making a sacrifice 
for? It is conceivable that the Church of Scotland might come 
to desire an episcopate. The only episcopate that would be worth 
its seeking would be an episcopate whose validity is acknow- 
ledged by Christendom. The Anglican is not such an epis- 
copate: it is proclaimed to be invalid by the great episcopal 
Churches in the world. His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., in the 
year 1896, settled the question so far as Rome is concerned. 
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“ Ordinations,” he defined, “ carried out according to the Ang- 
lican rite, have been and are absolutely null and utterly void.” 
The Orthodox Churches of the East adopt the same position ; 
their courtesies do not mean recognition. Supposing that 
Presbyterian Orders are invalid (which I deny with my whole 
heart) there would be nothing gained by imposing upon invalid 
Orders other Orders equally invalid. . . . Meanwhile it would 
be well if the Scottish people would read and consider the 
original document setting forth the resolutions of the Lambeth 
Conference or Union. They will then realize that we can do 
nothing but wait until a Lambeth Conference of the future can 
speak with one voice; and perhaps also until the Anglican Com- 
munion can offer us an episcopate which it will be an honour 
to receive. 


If we consider this response as that of the Scottish Presby- 
terian Church, though so far it is only an utterance of Dr. 
MacLean’s, we are fairly safe in taking it as endorsing the 
similar utterance of the Southampton Meeting, and fore- 
shadowing the response of Nonconformity generally. In 
other words, while caught to some extent by the same 
“vision ’’ as fascinated the Lambeth Bishops, the vision of 
‘‘a Catholic Church, Roman, Eastern, Anglican, Noncon- 
formist, united in a visible unity,” they will insist that, if ever 
it is to be realized, it must include them all on equal terms. 
This is then what the Anglicans, in pursuance of their unify- 
ing scheme, have got to face, and it comes in this way before 
them in a very arresting form. If they are to gain over the 
Presbyterians they must accept Presbyterian Orders as in 
every way as valid and as good as their own, and should they 
proceed further and solicit the entry of Unitarians or Quakers 
into the new union, they must accept as of similarly equal 
standing ministers that do not claim to have been inducted 
into their clerical state by any ceremony at all. Then, where 
will they stand as regards association with their own High 
Church clergy, who like to think that they are marked out 
as sacramentally invested with the character of the apostolic 
succession? And still more, how will they stand as regards 
those others in the Catholic Church or the Orthodox Churches 
of the East, who not only claim for themselves, but are gener- 
ally admitted to have, all the qualifications of an apostolic 
succession going back palpably to the very times of the 
Apostles? The Catholic Church is most sympathetic towards 
the idea of reunion, and is most anxious to smooth the way 
of return for all those who at one time or another drifted away 
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n from the striking Christian unity of former times. But she 
is none the less determined that she will accept only a reunion 
: based on solid principles, and such as is likely to endure, 





‘ and in this mind she would require dispositions in the re- 
4 unionists going far beyond what the Anglican prelates stipu- 
d late for, and still further beyond what these Presbyterians and 
e others demand as essential if they are to take part in the 
h movement. 

0 It looks then as if this reunion movement were tending 
2 towards a speedy collapse. We trust that it may not be 
P | so. It is obvious that the ideal of reunion cannot be realized 
. except by the agreement in a common faith of all the scattered 


fragments of what once composed united Christendom. But 
we cannot, we finite human beings, create things in conformity 
with our mere desires. We must see things as they are, and 
from their character deduce our estimate of the form they 
are likely to take. So let us consider the character of the 
various elements we have enumerated as those out of which the 
reunited Church of the Lambeth “ vision” is to be fashioned. 
At the Church House meeting, though it was addressed by 
such representative High Churchmen as Bishop Gore and 
Bishop Weston, Dr. Darwell Stone, Father Puller, and Mr. 
N. P. Williams, there was little very definite said, yet what 
was said was much more in criticism than in endorsement of 
the language of the Encyclical, and where there was satisfac- 
tion expressed, it was over a few small mercies such as its 
providentially not saying that Nonconformist groups in the 
contemplated reunion would be on equal terms with Catholic 
groups, or that, though eventually all these groups would have 
to accept episcopal ordination, it did not guarantee their 
ministrations during the interval to be valid, nor were 
reciprocal communions formally sanctioned. Yet, while 
stress was laid on what would have been called these redeem- 
ing features, the audience must have felt that these were a few, 
though not all, of the features which the Nonconformists would 
at once demand to have eliminated if they were to be brought 
into the scheme. Nor were these the only points in the High 
Church Creed which would raise insuperable difficulties to any 
scheme of corporate reunion between them and the Presby- 
terians. The whole conception of the Christian priesthood 
is radically different in the two Churches. At the South- 
hampton meeting, the Rev. A. R. Henderson expressed his 
conviction that, if it were not for the desire of a party in the 
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Anglican Church to be linked up with the Church of 
Rome, the Church of England might, within a compara- 
tively short time, reunite into one corporate unity all the 
Protestant Churches of England, America, Canada, and 
Australia. But as to the Church of Rome, she would have to 
alter both her polity and doctrine before union with her was 
possible, but she would not be less likely to emerge from 
medizvalism into the light and liberty of to-day when she 
was confronted by a great united Church. Mr. Henderson’s 
suggestion that, if it were not for the existence in the Ang- 
lican communion of a High Anglican party, a reunion among 
the Protestant Churches might be promptly brought to pass, 
namely, on the basis of recognizing Presbyterian Orders to 
be as valid as episcopal Orders, seems to be not improbable. 
Still, whilst we cannot but wonder to see the High Church 
element in that galley, it is a fact that it is there, and not 
likely to be got out without its own co-operation, any more 
than it is likely that it will ever agree to have its Orders 
treated as equal to Presbyterian Orders. Whether they will 
stand out against the easy terms of doctrinal compromise 
proposed by the other three points of the so-called Quadri- 
lateral is not so clear. Father Puller, at the Church House, 
said that, according to St. Paul, the Church was the pillar 
and ground of truth, but on proceeding to ask if all that 
motley crew of baptized Arians, Sabellians, and Nestorians, 
whom the bishops acknowledged by their definition to be 
members of the Church were—he was doubtless going tu ask, 
in harmony with St. Paul’s definition,—he was stopped by 
an outburst of laughter from those present. It does not 
seem to have occurred to them that by this fit of laughter 
they were virtually unchurching their own communion, in 
which they can find a similarly motley crew, without going 
outside the limits of their own episcopate. Will it ever occur 
to them, we wonder, to ask how it is that Catholic Bishops 
and Catholic flocks are one in faith? Is it due, as Mr. Hen- 
derson suggests, to “medizvalism,” a stultifying of the 
intellect, a denial of Christian liberty? Or not rather to the 
indwelling of the Spirit of Truth? Anyhow, when he tells 
us that the Catholic Church is likely to emerge from medizv- 
alism inte the light and liberty of Protestantism if confronted 
by a great united Church, we can only say there is much 
virtue in an “if.” The indications so far do not promise 
the proximate, or even the remote, emergency of a great 
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united non-Catholic Church. But even if they did, can Mr. 
Henderson imagine that the size of such a motley group of 
heterogeneous fragments would excite the envy and admira- 
tion of or stimulate the desire for imitation in the three 
hundred millions or more of the sole Church on earth which 
can claim, and that so unmistakably, the combined notes of 
Unity, Catholicity, Apostolicity, and Sanctity? 

Is there then no ground for hope in regard to this new 
stage of the reunion movement, or rather, let us say, taking 
it to be what it claims to be, this new movement originated 
by what has been called “a vision” vouchsafed to the Lam- 
beth Bishops during their sessions? A letter from Dr. Archi- 
bald Fleming, of St. Columba’s (Church of Scotland), in Zhe 
Times for October 2nd, unkindly said “there is no religious 
community which the Church of Rome unchurches with more 
thoroughness and relish than it does the Church of England.” 
We are not accountable for what an irresponsible writer may 
say of us in this way, but people who know us best, those 
of us especially who came into the Catholic Church from 
Anglicanism, where we have left behind many of our dearest 
friends, realize how absolutely untrue and unfair is this 
characterization of our mind, and how consoled we should 
all be if we could be joined with them again in a mode of 
visible unity on which would rest the blessing of God; how 
delighted in consequence if we could see any hope of the 
present “ vision”’ proving to be a reality in whose prognosti- 
cations we could feel confidence. 

In this feeling let us conclude by making a suggestion 
which we fear will not be accepted, but which at least seems 
to be in reasonable keeping with the pathetic exhortation 
uttered by the Lambeth Bishops. They claim to “have been 
drawn by a Power greater than themselves to a general agree- 
ment. Their conclusions were accepted by the Conference 
under the same sense of a compelling influence.”’ In view 
of this, their appeal is, they say, “in idea and method a new 
appeal. . . . Terms of reunion must no longer be judged 
by the success with which they meet the claims and pre- 
serve the positions of two or more uniting communions, but 
by their correspondence to the common ideal of the Church 
as God would have it to be. Again, in the past, negotiations 
for reunion have too often started with the attempt to define 
the measure of uniformity which is essential. The impression 
has been given that nothing else matters. Now we see that 
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those elements of truth about which differences have arisen 
are essential to the fulness of the witness of the whole 
Church.” And so far we are in cordial agreement with them. 

But, if their object is thus to learn what God’s mind is 
about the right method of restoring Christian unity, ought 
they not, as we suggested above, to begin, as they have never 
thought of doing yet, by making a serious study of the prin- 
ciples under which is constructed and bound together in unity 
the one Church which, whether they approve of it or not, has 
kept itself and the enormous number of its members in un- 
broken unity, not only for a short period, but from the be- 
ginning onwards, and done so with the general acquiescence 
and reasoned approval of its members and without incurring 
any very serious difficulties. 

It is not necessary here to define what these principles are, 
as there are many Catholic sources extant from which they 
can be ascertained. It is enough, at all events, to point out 
that the vital thing of all is to ascertain if our Lord has 
accredited anywhere a primacy destined to continue through 
the ages, and able to assure the generations as they succeed 
one another what they must believe and practise. If they 
can find evidence of such an institution, the way to religious 
unity is easy and can be permanent; if they conclude that 
there is no such institution of divine appointment to be found, 
religious divisions must always be inevitable and destined 
to multiply as time goes on. 
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ST. PAUL’S WITNESS TO PAPAL 
INFALLIBILITY 


F the great Epistles of St. Paul accepted as genuine 
by all schools of, biblical criticism, that to the 
Galatians stands out for its unity of purpose and its 

sustained severity of tone. The Galatians had allowed them- 
selves to be fascinated, despite the Apostle’s warnings, by the 
empty show of superiority of the Jewish ceremonial law, 
paraded before them by St. Paul’s lifelong antagonists, the 
Judaizers. These false brethren masked their zeal for the 
law under the pretence of a higher and purer gospel: “ which 
is naught else, save that there are men who are unsettling you 
and purpose to pervert the gospel of Christ.”! The convert 
Galatians had yielded so far as to question the claims of St. 
Paul to the Apostleship of Christ, rejecting his gospel as being 
different from that of the Twelve, and accepting the tenets 
and practices of the Judaizers.2, The Apostle omits his cus- 
tomary congratulations and uses no words of praise, inter- 
rupting his argument only with outbursts of indignation at 
their fickleness.* From beginning to end, his condensed 
phrases reflect his anguish and distress, that they, of all 
people, should have impugned his authority and rejected his 
doctrine. Had he not manifested openly before them, de- 
picted before their eyes, Jesus Christ nailed to the cross? 
His thought runs incessantly on the twofold theme: 


a) Paul an apostle, sent not from men, nor by any man, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised 
Him from the dead (i. 1); 


b) Neither circumcision is aught, nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creature (vi. 15; which sums up his doctrinal 
exposition) ; 


1i.7 ; The translation throughout is that of the Westminster Version: 
references to Galatians except when otherwise noted. 

* iii. 1: iv. g—11, 16—20. 

3 Yet he cannot refrain from showirg his tenderness for these wayward 
“little children.” with whom he is again in travail, until Christ be formed in 
them ‘‘ But I would I were with you now and might change my tone, for I 
know not what to make of you"’—iv. 19, 20. © ii1."1. 
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and, therefore, he concludes: for the rest, let no man molest 
me: for I bear the markings of Jesus in my body. The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ [not the law] be with your spirit 
{not the flesh], brethren. Amen (vi. 17, 18). 

In his perplexity about this rapid and hasty change of 
attitude! towards himself and the doctrine which he felt 
impelled by the love of Christ to preach to all men,? he remon- 
strates with them. He recalls his labours among them,’ not 
knowing what to make of them; regretting that he cannot be 
with them once more so as to change his tone; doubting 
whether they still look upon him as an angel of God, yea, as 
Christ Himself: “I bear you witness that, if it had been 
possible, ye had plucked out your eyes and given them to 
me.’ 

He sets before them, therefore, his claims to the rank and 
authority of an Apostle: he had seen the Lord, and was, con- 
sequently a witness of the resurrection.’ Yea, it was through 
the risen Lord that he had been appointed an apostle by God 
the Father. It was also from Him that he received all his 
doctrine, that gospel which he preached to all the Gentiles: 


“For I make known to you, brethren, that the gospel 
preached by me is no gospel of man, nor did I receive or 
learn it from man, but by revelation from Jesus Christ” 
{i. 11, 12). 

‘Wherefore, even if we or an angel from heaven, were 
to preach a gospel other than that we have preached to 
you, let him be anathema. As we said before, so now I 
say again: if any man preacheth a gospel other than that 
ye have received, let him be anathema” (i. 8, 9). 

He had shown the signs of an Apostle of Christ: he glories 
in nothing else but the cross of Christ,’ for which even now he 
is persecuted,* bearing the marks of Jesus branded in his 
body,® being crucified to the world and the world to him: 


“Is it then with men I would find favour or with God? 
Or is it men I seek to please? If I were still trying to 
please men, I should not be a servant of Christ” (i. 10). 


1 i, 6: iv. 20. 2 II Cor. v. 14: cavitas Christi urget et cohibet nos. 

3 iv. 19. ‘ iv. 14, 15: Cf. note 3, page I. 

5 i, 1, 12, 15, 16: evident allusions to his vision on the road to Damascus and 
to other revelations and ecstasies and visions mentioned in Acts ix. I—29: 
xxii. 3—21: xxvi. 9—20: ICor. v, 8: ix. 1: x. 17: II Cor. xii, 1—4, ..- 

a 2 7 vi. 14. Sy. 32. 9 vi, 17. 10 vi, 14. 
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“With Christ I am nailed to the cross: it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ that liveth in me" (ii. 20). 


Had they not, too, received, through him and his gospel, the 
Spirit of Christ? and had they not worked miracles through 
that same Spirit, and received the strength to suffer for 
Christ? or did they suffer so many things for naught?! 
Upholders of private judgment might well think that St. 
Paul had now reached the height of his impassioned appeal 
to the wavering Galatians. According to the view that one’s 
own judgment is the final arbiter in matters of faith, St. Paul 
should have nothing to add: his extraordinary revelations, 
his zeal for Christ’s cause, the effects produced in them by 
his doctrine, should suffice to convince them of their error 
and silence his self-seeking, insincere, crafty adversaries.? 
But this is not the case with our Apostle. Long before the 
Judaizers opposed him, the Pharisees had similarly attacked 
Christ our Lord, provoking Him to speak of many things and 
laying snares for Him to catch something out of His mouth,’ 
seeking of Him a sign from heaven,‘ questioning Him as to 
His witnesses." He referred them to the “ Law and Pro- 
phets,’’* to John the Baptist,? to His own miracles,® to God 
the Father dwelling within Him? and testifying of Him within 
their own consciences.! St. Paul faced the same opposition 
ina like way. After appealing in passionate language to the 
revelations made to himself by the risen Christ—‘ behold, 
before God, I lie not *"*—he went on to refute the possible or 
actual charge of his bitter antagonists—‘* Thou bearest witness 
of thy self and thy witness is not true !*—by turning to the 
remedy which God had provided for this contingency, and 
showing that he had the Church and its Head behind him. 


' iii, 2—5. 

2 See II Cor. ; where he calls them intruders (iv. 2: x. 15, 16), who need 
letters of recommendation (x. 2—12: xi. 13—21), false Apostles and ministers 
of satan (xi. 13—15), exploiting and retailing the gospel for money (ii. 17). 

3 Luke xi. 53. 4 Mark viii. 11, 12. 

5 Luke xx, 2: Matt. xii, 38: xvi. 1; John xii. 24, 31: viii. 13... 

6 John v. 39—47: Luke xvi. 31. 7 John x, 41. 

§ John v. 36: x. 25. 9 John viii. 17, 42. 

John x. 26, 27: xii. 47, 48: xviii. 37. Even then they refused to believe 
Him: ‘and sighing deeply in his spirit, he saith,‘ Why doth this generation 
seek asign?’... And leaving them he again embarked, and departed from 
them." (Mark viii. 12, 13, etc.) 

® i, 20. 2 Cf, John viii. rz—19. 
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i. Cephas and I are the divinely appointed chie}s of the 
gospel: 
a) These in repute . . . [saw] that I was entrusted with 


the gospel for the uncircumcised, as was Peter with 
that for the circumcised (ii. 6, 7).? 

b) He who hath wrought in Peter unto the apostolate of 
the circumcised hath wrought in me also unto the 
gentiles (ii. 8). 

ii. / was commanded by God to lay my gospel before Peter, 
jor his approval: 

a) I again went up to Jerusalem. . . . Now I went up in 
obedience to a revelation (ii. I, 2). 

b) I laid before them the gospel which 1 preach among 
the gentiles; privately, however, before those in 
repute (il. 2). 

c) for fear I might be running or had run in vain (ii. 2). 

iii. My doctrine received full approval: my mission was 
recognized: the obligation imposed upon me, I was 
zealous to fulfil: 

a) Those in repute laid no further burden upon me (ii. 6). 

b) On the contrary, . . . they that were reputed as 
pillars (ii. 7-9) 

seeing that I was entrusted with the gospel for the 
uncircumcised (ii. 7) 
—gave to Barnabas and myself the right hand of 
fellowship, we to go to the gentiles, they to the cir- 
cumcised (ii. 9). 

c) Only we were to remember the poor: the very thing 
that I have been eager to do (ii. 10). 

iv. /nudeed, Cephas himself had. nothing to say when 1 
rebuked him publicly about a matter of practice: 

a) When Cephas came to Antioch . . . even Barnabas 
was led away by their pretence (ii. II, 13). 

b) I withstood him to his face, because he was self-con- 
demned (ii. 11). 

Herein then we find unfolded in unmistakable language 
the dogma of the Infallibility of the Teaching Church, whose 
mouthpiece is the Pope, just as it has been promulgated by the 
Vatican Council, and practised byallthe faithful. Mystics or 
theologians, scientists or ordinary laymen, all go to Peter’s 
successor, at Rome, in obedience to Christ’s voice in their 
conscience, to lay before him the things that God had wrought 

' The translation of these passages in A. V. and R. V. is substantially the 

same, 
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in them or through them, for fear they might be running 
or had run in vain. They come thence strengthened in the 
thought that their work had been approved at Rome, that 
their special talent was recognized, that they had fulfilled— 
zealously, we hope—whatever injunctions were deemed neces- 
sary by “ those in repute,” in Peter’s chair. 

St. Paul’s insistence on his equality with Peter is remark- 
able, not only in these passages, but in other epistles as well. 
For instance, “I esteem myself in no way to have fallen 
short of the most eminent Apostles” (trav trepiav atroaToh@v 
—II Cor. xi. 5: xii. 11): where “there is in the original a 
slight touch of irony which disappears in the translation: 
but the irony loses its point unless the exclusive preference 
of the elder Apostles is regarded as an exaggeration of sub- 
stantial claims.”! The least of the Apostles, who is not 
worthy to be called an Apostle,? still he has the same rights as 
the rest of the Apostles,’ and in the passage quoted above he 
even claims equality with St. Peter—a claim which has not 
escaped the notice of anti-papal writers. In fact, St. Paul 
sums up “those in repute” and “they that were reputed as 
pillars,” all into one, Peter.¢ He then claims that “He” 
(whether God the Father, or our Lord Jesus Christ, the sense 
is the same) gave to both supreme charge of the gospel, the 
one unto the gentiles, the other for those of the circumcision. 

Yet, it is important to note, ‘there is not the slightest 
trace of that bitter antagonism between Paul and the other 
Apostles which the Tiibingen school, following the methods 
of the heretics of old, the Ebionites and the Marcionites and 
their descendents, strove to establish, using the very texts that 
prove there was nothing in the shape of sectarian divisions 
between St. Paul and the chief Apostle for the Circumcised. 
St. Paul’s sympathies with his recalcitrant fellow-countrymen 
are amply exhibited in the enumeration which he makes of 
their prerogatives over his gentile converts:® in the burning 
affection and heartfelt longings for their conversion, “ for 
I could wish to be anathema myself from Christ on behalf of 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh”’:® in his 
anxiety to inspire his gentile converts with a real and practical 
love for their Jewish co-religionists:* in his conformity to 


1 Lightfoot : Galatians, p. 351. © I Cor. xv. g, 9. 3 I Cor. ix. 5. 
4 Gal. ii. 6, 8. 5 Rom. i, 16: ii. 9, 10: iii, 1, 2. 

6 Rom. ix, 1-3: x. 1, 2: xi. 1, 26. 

? Rom, xv. 25, 26: I Cor, xvi. r—6: II Cor. viii. : ix. : Gal. ii. ro. 
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Jewish habits and usages, as far as the truth of the gospel 
entrusted to him would allow, becoming a Jew unto the Jews, 
“that at all costs I may save some’’:! in his reverence for 
“the law and the prophets and the psalms,” so as not to 
yield in the least to his rabbinical teachers. 

“In rebuking the dissensions at Corinth, he treats the name 
of Cephas with a delicate courtesy and respect which has 
almost escaped notice. When he comes to argue the question, 
he at once drops the name of St. Peter . . . careful to avoid 
any seeming depreciation of his brother Apostle.’ This is 
even more noticeable in the rebuke at Antioch, the Apostle 
quickly, hastily almost, replacing “thou” by “we,” “I”: 
ii. 14-21. Indeed, “when St. Paul is speaking of the mis- 
sionary office of the Church at large, St. Peter holds the fore- 
most place (ver. 7, 8).’" 

This is not all. True, for St. Paul it was a very small 
matter to be put on trial by man’s day,' seeing that he did all 
things for the sake of the gospel,* expecting judgment only 
from his Lord,’ considering all things but refuse in order 
that he may gain Christ and be found in Him:§ still it shows 
a strange lack of appreciation of the Apostle’s genuine 
humility to read into his words an attitude of proud hostility 
or of contempt for the Twelve. Every line almost of his 
exhortations and every one of his arguments is based on his 
deep sense of his own unworthiness, of the debt he owed 
to the grace of Jesus Christ, that grace which was the same 
in all, Gentile or Jew, bondman or free, whether Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas, whether the world or life or death—one 
body, one Spirit, called in one hope: one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism: one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and throughout alland inall. All this, however, is not suffi- 
cient to disabuse the many who maintain that St. Paul’s great 
reverence for St. Peter, and St. Peter’s foremost position in 
the New Testament writings, as well as in the numberless 
monuments of Christianity throughout these nineteen cen- 
turies all the world over, may not be due to any but extrinsic 





1 I Cor, ix. 22, 20. 
* The four great epistles teem with quotations and allusions to the O.T. 
3 Lightfoot: ibid. p. 351. 

4 Ibid. ii. g—p. 109. 5 I Cor. iv. 3. 

8 Ibid. ix. 23: iv. 8—14. 7 [dib~ iv. 4. 8 Philip. iii. 7—11. 
* ICor. xv. 10: Eph. iv, 1—6: Col. ii. 16—19: Philip. ii. 1—8. 
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causes, such as his age, or courage, or devotion to Christ, etc. 
For, as Dr. Lightfoot writes: 


the Churches of the next generation which were likely to be well 
informed, delighted to unite the names of the two leading 
Apostles as the greatest teachers of the Gospel, the brightest 
examples of Christian life. At Rome probably, at Antioch cer- 
tainly, both these Apostles were personally known. We have 
the witness of the one church in Clement: of the other in 
Ignatius. The former classes them together as the two “ noble 
ensamples of his own generation,” “the greatest and most 
righteous pillars” of the Church, who, “ for hatred and envy 
were persecuted even unto death” (§ 5). The latter will not 
venture to command the Christians of Rome, “as Peter and 
Paul did: they were Apostles, he a convict: they were free, 
he a slave to that very hour.’’ Clement wrote before the close 
of the first century, Ignatius at the beginning of the second. 
It seems probable that both these fathers had conversed with 
one or the other of the two Apostles. Besides Antioch and 
Rome, the names of St.Peter and St.Paul appear together also in 
connection with the Church of Corinth (I Cor. ili. 22). ... 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, writing to the Romans during 
the episcopate of Soter (c. 166—174), claims kindred with them 
on the ground that both churches alike had profited by the joint 
instruction of St. Peter and St. Paul.’ 


And, let it be noted, the name of Peter invariably comes 
first, or last “in ascending dignity”’ as the coryphzeus, to 
such an extent that the only text in the New Testament in 
which Cephas is not mentioned first is often misquoted as 
“Peter, James, and John,” by Fathers and scriptural scribes * 
—‘“a natural mistake!” justly remarks Dom J. Chapman. 

Neither is this due to mere sentiment, or to some sort of 
compromise in order to prevent a schism within the nascent 
Church, still struggling against great odds amongst enemies 
of the cross of Christ both within and without her fold. St. 
Paul himself states plainly the reason of this precedence and 
pre-eminence of Peter throughout the Christian world. 
Superior to St. Peter in intellectual culture, in breadth of 
sympathy and in knowledge of men, and not inferior to him 
in love and zeal for Christ ; richly endowed with supernatural 


1 Lightfoot : pp. 357, 358. 
* See detailed references and quotations in Dom John Chapman’s excellent 
booklet : Bishop Gore and Catholic Claims, ch. v. 
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gifts and caught up even to the third heaven ;! formally com- 
missioned by Christ Himself to the apostleship of the gen- 
tiles ;° he is ordered by the Holy Ghost to go up to Jerusalem 
and lay down the gospel’—that gospel which he did not 
receive nor learn from man, but by revelation from Jesus 
Christ *—before them who were held in esteem, and that to 
his own disadvantage,® even while he was writing, by his 
wavering Galatian converts.¢ In the eyes of St. Paul, as 
shown above, “those of repute” could be summed up in the 
person of Cephas. 

“The Apostle himself states his inward motive. ‘What 
I did,’ he says, ‘I did not owing to circumstances, not as 
yielding to pressure, not in deference to others, but because 
the Spirit of God told me it was right.’ The very stress 
which he lays on this revelation seems to show that other in- 
fluences were at work.”? He was ordered, therefore, by the 
Holy Spirit to go up to Jerusalem, and to lay the gospel which 
he preached among the gentiles before Peter, in order to 
obtain his sanction lest ‘he might be running or had run in 
vain.” Could the doctrine of the supremacy and infalli- 
bility of the Head of the Church be implied more clearly? 


But what is the drift of the passage? [asks Dr. Lightfoot].® 
Is it a natural expression of misgiving on the part of St. Paul, 
who was not altogether satisfied with the soundness of his teach- 
ing, until he had consulted with the Apostles of the Circum- 
cision? So Tertullian takes it, adv. Marc.i. 20, v. 3 and esp. 
iv. 2. This is perhaps the prima facie sense of the passage, 
slightly favoured by dvédév mpocavebevro, ver. 6.2 But on the 
other hand, such an admission would be so entirely alien to the 
spirit of the passage, so destructive of St. Paul’s whole argu- 
ment, and so unlikely under the circumstances, that this inter- 
pretation must be abandoned.?° 


1 II Cor, xii. 1. 2 Gal, i. 1, 11: ii. 7, 8. 8 ii, 2. 

* i, 82, 38. 5 iv. 16. 

8 Lightfoot : ibid. ii.6: p. 107: ‘* Much force is lost in the A. V. by trans- 
lating of doxéuyres throughout this passage as a past tense, instead of a present. 


St. Paul is speaking .. . of the esteem in which they are held, while he is 
writing, by his Galatian converts,"’ 
7 Ibid. p. 125 (a). 8 Ibid. in loco, p. 103. 


9 Ibid. in loco, p. 108: also, in i. 16, p. 83. ‘*The context here decides its 
sense: ‘they imparted no fresh knowledge to me, they saw nothing defective 
or incorrect in my teaching: but om the contrary, they heartily recognized my 
mission.’ "’ 

10 Equally evasive is Jiilicher’s interpretation: False brethren, privately 
brought in, disputed the truth of St. Paul’s doctrine and appealed to Jesus and 
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Not so the other given above. Why should an order given 
by the Holy Ghost,! to seek the formal approval of God’s 
own mouthpiece, held in repute by all, whether gentile or Jew, 
whether at Jerusalem or in the whole world, be alien to the 
spirit of the whole passage? Why should submission to that 
Peter who was “foremost whenever the missionary work of 
the Church at large was concerned,” be destructive of St. 
Paul’s argument?? Why should it be unlikely under the cir- 
cumstances, seeing that his mere appearance at Jerusalem to 
lay down his doctrine, and that by revelation, is already an 
acknowledgment of subordination? ‘‘Cephas we know,” said 
his assailants, “and James and the rest of the Twelve; but 
who art thou who destroyest the law?” And the Apostle urges 
in answer the progressive series of proofs of his divine mission 
and orthodoxy: his own personal titles to credibility, his 
divinely ordained submission, and Peter’s approval, and 
finally, Peter’s acquiescence under just rebuke, prompted by 
his going back on his own formally acknowledged principles. 
The submission and approval fit admirably into one whole, 
with its climax in Peter’s silence before an excited crowd. 
Now indeed is St. Paul free to expound the reasonableness 
and scriptural foundations of his doctrine: “ how shall they 
preach except they be sent?’*—‘ Behold, I Paul, tell you 
a ek 

More unreasonable, and equally subjective, are the views 
of extreme rationalism expressed in such works as the 
Encyclopedia Biblica. Dr. Hatch,‘ for example, would have 
Paul on equal terms with the Twelve, yet at no pains to co- 
the Twelve. So he could only hope to effect a satisfactory settlement by per- 
sonal intercourse with the universally acknowledged heads of the new sect. He 
ventured to appeal to the Apostles themselves to decide the quarrel—{nay], its 
necessity had been revealed to him in a vision. The elders acknowledged the 
supernatural nature of the summons that made Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
and with it his equality with Peter. The seal was set upon the perfect har- 
mony by his promise to collect in aid of the suffering Church of Jerusalem—a 
better attestation than any written recommendation. Love and mutual esteem 
must certainly have existed between giver and receiver. 

1 See Lightfoot’s own interpretation of ‘‘ by revelation” given above. Con- 
trast the genuine humility of St. Paul in all his epistles, manifesting itself in 
such phrases as: ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what I am. .. yet not I, but 
the grace of God with me” (I Cor. xv. 10): ‘I live, yet not I but Christ in 
me” (Gal. ii. 20) : ‘* Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my weakness, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me” (II Cor. xii. 9, 10), ‘‘ who am less 
than the least of all the Saints” (Ephes. iii. 8)... 

2 I laid before them the gospel—they imparted nothing—they gave the right- 


hand of fellowship—only that we should remember the poor. 
* Rom. x. 15. 4 Enc, Bibl, : Paul: iii. col. 3612. 
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operate with them until a revelation came to him, at a time 
when it seemed as if Christianity would be broken up into two 
sharply divided sects, in irreconcilable antagonism. It was 
consequently “ by revelation ” that Paul went to confer with 
the leaders among the original disciples, 

to whom he put the question: “ Was it possible that he was 
spending or had spent his labour in vain?” . . . Paul succeeded 
in maintaining his position at all points . . . . the only tie be- 
tween his converts and the original community at Jerusalem was 
the tie of benevolence. Jew and Gentile were so far “ one body 
in Christ ” that the wealthier Gentile communities should “ re- 
member the poor.” 


This surely does not do justice to St. Paul’s great con- 
ception of the mystical body of Christ.1 Neither does it inter- 
pret the terse expressions of the Apostle, full of strength and 
vigour, now that he has demolished the specious challenges 
of the Judaizers by the very weapons they had directed against 
himself: ‘‘ We ourselves are Jews by birth, and not sinners 
from among the gentiles . . . we too have believed in Christ 
Jesus . . . if I try to build up again what I have pulled 
down, it is myself that I prove a transgressor.’”’ But now 
‘“‘with Christ I am nailed to the cross: it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ that liveth in me.’* Approved by Christ’s 
mouthpiece, he returns to his claim to be received as an angel 
of God, as Christ Jesus Himself. 

Even Schmiedel,? Dr. Hatch’s collaborator in the Excyclo- 
pedia protests that prrws eis Kevov tpéyw 7} Edpapor (ii. 2), 
cannot be an interrogative: but as he does not believe in the 
possibility of any divine revelation, he is also unable to see 
that St. Paul could have brought himself to submit to any 
man whatsoever. “ Paul would never have made the justifica- 
ticn of his work dependent on the judgment of the original 
apostles.” ‘“‘ The purpose with which he went to Jerusalem,” 
continues Professor Schmiedel, “was to discover the source 
from which the ‘false brethren’ drew their support. He 
intended to take away that support from under them, and, in 
order to do so, it was necessary that he should appear in 


1 St. Paul’s sudden conversion and his very first utterance (Acts. xxii. 3—21), 
is an exposition of the mystical body of Christ, and a view of faith as an act 
of intellectual and moral obedience to Christ’s revelation as entrusted to his 
Church. No vague verbiage about ‘‘ ties of benevolence” in Rom., Gal., etc. 

2 ii. 15--21. 

3 Enc, Bibl. : Council of Jerusalem: i. col. 919. See also his other articles 
destructive of all that goes beyond sense-perception, or his own narrow views. 
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person.”” True enough, but only if both St. Paul and his 
adversaries were appealing to a higher tribunal, which could 
and would settle such dispute. 

In fact this is the point of St. Paul’s whole argument: 
he himself had been ordered by the Holy Spirit to go and 
lay his gospel before those very men who were held in repute 
by his adversaries, and were being set up as his rivals and 
antagonists. These very men, by original calling and up- 
bringing ignorant and illiterate—‘ what they once were 
maketh no matter to me: God taketh no account of the per- 
son of a man,’!—these who are reputed as pillars by you— 
that is to say, Peter, for Peter and I are the chiefs. 

a) they laid no further [doctrinal] charge upon me: they 

had nothing to add, nothing to take away from the 
gospel I had laid before them (ii. 6,2); c/. note 


9, P. 3- 

b) they did not force Titus, a Greek, whom I had taken 

up with me, to be circumcised (ii. 3) ; 
c) they saw that my claim to the apostleship far the 
gentiles was genuine, from God (ii. 7, 9); 

d) they gave me the right hands of fellowship, that I 
should go to the gentiles: full authority to preach 
(ii. 9); l 

e) they imposed as a condition the very thing that I have 
been eager to do (ii. 10). 

Now this summary of the results of St. Paul’s visit illus- 
trates forcibly and clearly the implications of the dogma of 
Papal supremacy and Papal infallibility as held by all the 
Faithful to-day: for, no matter how great or wonderful the 
private revelations which God condescends to make to in- 
dividual souls, no matter how extraordinary the talents and 
wonderful the intellectual and other gifts with which God 
deigns to endow an individual man, it is the will of the Spirit 
of God that one and all should submit even to a humble, 
rough, illiterate, timid, wavering, impulsive, fisherman, so 
long as he has that sanction and that special protection of 
the all-wise, all-holy, all-powerful God: “thou art Cephas 
[the Rock], and upon this rock I will build my church: and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt lose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ 


1 Gal. ii, 6. 2 Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
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““Whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth not man’s person ”’—is the Catholic’s “ amen” to 
God’s own decree. 

Yet St. Paul goes further in his overwhelming evidence 
against the “false brethren ” whose only “zeal’’ was not the 
love of Jesus Christ, but that they may “make a fair show 
in the flesh’ and “ that they may not be persecuted for the 
cross of Christ.” They “misrepresented the Israelite sym- 
pathies of St. Peter, as if he had himself striven to put a yoke 
upon the neck of the Gentiles which neither their fathers nor 
they were able to bear,’’ St. Paul crushes their false claims 
by setting before them the acquiescence of Peter “ before 
them all,”’ as he resisted him to the face and rebuked him 
‘because he stood self-condemned.”’s 


Now the point of St. Paul’s rebuke is plainly this: that in 
sanctioning the Jewish feeling which regarded eating with the 
Gentiles as an unclean thing, St. Peter was untrue to his prin- 
ciples, was acting hypocritically and from fear, In the argu- 
ment which follows he assumes that it was the normal practice 
of Peter to live as a Gentile (€6vixas {js and not eOvixas éfys), in 
other words to mix freely with the Gentiles, to eat with them, 
and therefore to disregard the distinction of things clean and 
unclean: and he argues on the glaring inconsistency and unfair- 
ness that Cephas should claim this liberty himself though not 
born to it, and yet by hypocritical compliance with the Jews 
should practically force the ritual law on the Gentiles and de- 
prive them of a freedom which was their natural right. 


So far Dr. Lightfoot: timid—or perhaps prudential, how- 
ever mistaken—backsliding from a right course of conduct, 
does not surely constitute a dogmatic ex cathedra definition 
of the opposite doctrine. The point of the rebuke lies in 
the words “ for he stood self-condemned ” ( xatreyvocpévos not 
KatTéyvworo ), “in a state of condemnation.” 

Furthermore, the whole force of St. Paul’s argument, the 
culminating point of the whole series, occurs in this para- 
graph: the acquiescence of Peter under a public rebuke. St. 
Peter’s rank and authority was such and so _ universally 
acknowledged—as St. John Chrysostom points out ‘—that his 





1 Gal. ii. 6. 2 iv. 37: vi. 12, 13. 

8 Lightfoot ; Ibid. p. 359. * Gal. ii, 11, 14. 

® Lightfoot : Ibid. p. 354. He emphasizes the fact that ‘‘St. Paul denounces 
St. Peter for abandoning a certain line of conduct from timidity.” 
6 Homil, in Gal. ii. 11. 
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mere withdrawal from his customary practice was sufficient 
to ruin all the influence and teaching of St. Paul: “ even 
Barnabas was led away by their pretence.”! In very truth 
the point of the argument would be lost on the supposition 
that Peter and Paul were independent, that the gentiles 
acknowledged none but Paul, while the Jews were divided up 
amongst the Apostles, even as the thousand and one sects of 
a modern “Athens.’’ The Bishop of Zanzibar, “ withstand- 
ing,” say, the Archbishop of Canterbury, hardly excites our 
attention. But H.H. Benedict XV., acquiescing silently in 
a public rebuke from some Cardinal Patriarch, would be 
pregnant of meaning to a Catholic, and would form the 
strongest of arguments for the soundness of the Cardinal’s 
contention. 

One may conclude with the words of Luther on the eve of 
his apostacy:2 ‘“‘ Whoever declares that he is sent by God 
must either give proof of his mission by wonders and heavenly 
testimony, as the Apostle did, or he must be recognized and 
commissioned by an authority confirmed by Heaven. In the 
latter case, he must stand and teach in humble subjection to 
such an authority, ever ready to submit to its judgment: he 
must speak what he is commissioned to speak and not what 
his own taste leads him to invent. . . . Sic ergo authoritas 
ecclesia instituta, ut nunc adhuc Romana tenet ecclesia . .’% 
Again, “If Christ had not entrusted all power to one man, 
the Church would not have been perfect, because there would 
have been no order and each one would have been able to say 
he was led by the Spirit. This is what heretics did, each one 
setting up his own principle. In this way as many Churches 
arose as there were heads. Christ therefore wills, in order 
that all may be assembled in one unity, that His power be 
exercised by one man to whom also He commits it. He has, 
however, made this power so strong that He looses all the 
powers of hell (without injury) against it. He says: ‘The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it,’ as though He said: 
‘They will fight against it but never overcome it,’ so that in 
this way it is made manifest that this power is in reality from 
God and not from man. Wherefore whoever breaks off from 
this unity and order of this power, let him not boast of great 


” 


1 Gal, ii. 13. 
2 Consult the elaborate and fully documented biographical analysis by 
Grisar. 
8 Ficker: Luther’s Commentary on Romans (Leipzig, 1908), p. 248, 249. 
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enlightenment and wonderful works . . . ‘for much better 
is obedience than the victims of fools who know not what 
evil they do’ (Eccles. iv. 17).”2 

It was fitting, therefore, that the Vatican Council? should 
take up the echo of the whole Christian civilization, across 
the havoc and wreckage wrought by Luther’s revolt, and pro- 
claim to heaven and earth: Zhe Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman Church . . . because of Her wonderful expansion, 
Her pre-eminent holiness and inexhaustible fertility in every 
goodness, Her world-wide unity and unshakeable firmness, 
is of Hersel}, a great and lasting motive of belie? and an 
unassailable witness of Her divine mission, 

For, “‘ these things spake Jesus: and lifting up His eyes 
to heaven, He said, Father, the hour is come: glorify Thy 
Son, that the Son may glorify Thee ‘4 

‘“As Thou didst send Me into the world, even so have 
I sent them into the world . . . that they may be all 
one: even as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee 
that the world may believe that Thou didst send Me 
that they may be one, even as We are one . . . that the 
world may know that Thou didst send Me, and lovedst 
them, even as Thou lovedst Me.”’$ 
The non-Catholic world is still groping for that unity, 

which Christ’s efficacious prayer made an essential note of 
His Church, and the secret of which St. Paul declares in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

T. J. AGIUS. 


1 Sermo in Vincula Petri (1 Aug. 1516): Werke, Weim. ed. i. (1883): p. 69. 

® Sess. iti. cap. 7: Sancta Catholica Apostolica Romana Ecclesia . . . per se 
ipsa, ob suam, nempe, admirabilem propagationem, eximiam sanctitatem et 
inexhaustam in omnibus bonis foecunditatem, ob catholicam unitatem invictam- 
que stabilitatem, magnum quoddam et perpetuum est motivum credibilitatis et 
divin suz legationis testimonium irrefragabile. 
8 John xvii. 1, 18, 21, 22. 


























MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A NOTE ON MYSTICISM. 


O very many persons Mysticism is just one of a number 
T of “isms’’—like Pragmatism, or Realism, or Post- 
Impressionism—which you may “go in for” as you would 
for music or painting, and with much the same sort. of 
motives. There are those outside the Church who have 
written articles, handbooks, whole treatises, and even novels, 
on Mysticism, and it is not to be wondered at that they have 
wandered hopelessly in their estimate of the subject, whether 
in their analysis or in their application of it. Their treat- 
ment of the matter is as exasperatingly wrongheaded as 
would be, say, an exposition of music from a purely mathe- 
matical point of view, or of painting considered as a depart- 
ment of chemistry. Others there are, also outside the Church, 
whose error lies in a different direction. These know better 
than to regard Mysticism as a merely scientific or zxsthetic 
problem, but they go just as widely astray as the first, and 
their studies issue in just as great obscurity and untruth as 
theirs, because they erect the subject of their speculation into 
an esoteric cult, elusive and amorphous, fit only for the com- 
prehension of a discreet band of adepts. 

Apart from these two, at least definable, positions, there 
is also that of the great mass of those who read or write or 
do both, for whom the word Mysticism is a term of chame- 
leon-like adaptability which is used to cover a wide range of 
vague ideas within the circumference of all that is not un- 
compromisingly concrete. The ideas may be religious or 
they may prescind altogether from religion: so long as they 
enshrine an ideal, an enthusiasm (particularly if it is an 
obscure one), and involve aloofness from the world of facts 
and figures, they are mystic. So that a believing Christian is 
no less, but no more, a mystic than is a faithful Buddhist 
or Mahometan, indeed than is any poet or artist or other 
dreamer. 

These views of Mysticism, though they need not necessarily 
conflict with Christianity, are not in any way bound up with 
it, nor indeed with Theism of any description; and in this 
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fact consists the evidence of their complete falsity. For 
unless we are prepared to give the term an extension which 
will rob it of all definition, we must hold that outside Chris- 
tianity there is no true Mysticism: that whatever philosophic 
implications may attach to the word, histerically Mysticism 
is Christian mysticism or no mysticism at all. Ineluctably 
it follows that outside the Catholic Church Mysticism in this, 
the only intelligible and fruitful sense, does not and cannot 
exist. 

‘“* Mysticism,” says a recent writer,! “is obviously not the 
prerogative of any one Church or of any one school of thought 
—it is rather the search for the life which stands behind and 
is manifesting through all such institutions—for there is no 
monopoly in the things of the spirit." You could hardly pack 
more error into as many words. FEach sentence is a pro- 
position to which we must return a categorical denial. Mys- 
ticism is the prerogative of one Church—that is, as I have 
said, unless you are prepared to throw the term open to the 
admission of a swarm of conflicting significations. If we 
may call Mysticism a “search” for “ life,” then itis certainly 
not for any life which is to be found in other “ institutions.”’ 
Lastly, there is “a monopoly in the things of the spirit,” if 
by “ things of the spirit’ we mean the truths of God, and by 
‘“‘ monopoly ” the sole, indefeasible, infallible right and power 
to propose, expound, and defend these truths. 

My purpose, however, is not to combat the (should we call 
it literary?) conception and treatment of Mysticism, but 
rather to attempt to define its proper place in the sphere to 
which it really and solely belongs. For, since of recent years 
Mysticism has enlisted the attention of very large numbers 
of all sorts of persons, to the production of much obscure 
and often frankly unintelligible and pretentious writing, the 
word has acquired a nimbus of abstruseness and difficulty 
which has gone far to hide its true features from those whom 
it should most vitally concern; with the consequence that 
from being, as it should be, a principle of their interior life, 
it has come to be regarded as one of the bypaths of spiritu- 
ality, dim, uncertain, little visited. So you “take up” Mys- 
ticism as you would take up Bantu or any other unconven- 
tional line of study. Actually, however, it should be as 
grotesque for a Catholic, as such, to speak of “ taking up” 
Mysticism as it would be for him, as a rational animal, to 


' Mystical Theology, D. H. S. Nicholson, in the Preface. 
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speak of “ taking up” breathing or thinking. Combine our 
Lord’s injunction, addressed not to His apostles alone, but to 
all “ the multitudes,”' “‘ Be you therefore perfect as also your 
heavenly Father is perfect,”: that is, set no bounds or limits 
to your desire and hope of perfection; with the universal 
opinion in the Church that, apart from the martyrs, there 
never has been a saint, however active his vocation, who was 
not also a contemplative, that is, a mystic; and it is hard 
to resist the conclusion that the Way of Contemplation, The 
Mystic Life, free and unpurchasable gift though it be, is 
indeed offered to every true Believer. Generations of a 
hagiography whose tendency has ever been to disincarnate 
the saints, have bred into us a distrust of and distaste for the 
vague thing “ mysticism,’ which are responsible to-day for 
so much disastrous neglect of it. We even find a master of 
the ascetical life such as Father Aiphonsus Rodriguez de- 
claring his ignorance, and but thinly disguising his mis- 
givings of it. ‘ After all,” he says, “‘ these mysterious ana- 
logies, these transformations of the soul, this silence of all 
the faculties, this immediate union, this depth of Taulerus, 
and all the other terms of this nature, what would they ex- 
press? Can anyone comprehend anything by them? For my 
own part I must frankly confess that I cannot.” 

Mysticism, as its name indicates, is a secret thing. But so 
far as this implies obscurity, it defines only its modes of opera- 
tion. In essence it is nothing else than the life of union with 
God: the life, that is, which one would naturally expect of 
those for whom this union is the plain end and explanation 
of their existence. The expressions of this life, to which 
Father Rodriguez refers so querulously, may indeed be extra- 
ordinarily recondite, may altogether elude popular exposi- 
tion, may be practically impatient of exact definition and 
classification, but they resolve after all into a very simple 
general notion, the intercourse, namely, of the soul with that 
Object for which alone it was created and which alone can 
satisfy it. No more than in physical nature are there in 
the spiritual realm rectilinear boundaries and abrupt solu- 
tions of continuity, and it is true to say that in a simple 
Pater, said devoutly, there is inchoate contemplation. It is 
for convenience of clear thinking rather than with strict 


' St. Matt. v. i. 2 Ibid. v. 48. 
* Chr. and Rel. Perfection, Vol. I. Tr. v. ch. iv. 
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justice that one speaks of vocal prayer or meditation as 
“ordinary prayer."’ Contemplation, in the classical sense of 
the word, is a gift which no amount of goodwill or ascetical 
preparation can merit; but it is none the less the crown and 
completion of “ ordinary prayer,” the flower of the rod whose 
root is Mysticism. Dom Louismet! employs the metaphor 
of the chrysalis and the butterfly to express the same idea. 

Many, no doubt, faced with this consideration, may find 
themselves sharing in something of the gratified bewilder- 
ment of a M. Jourdain at the discovery that all unawares 
they have been mystics in spite of themselves. For the notion, 
before it can become vital and convincing, has to be stripped 
of so many accidents which have long been wrongfully 
identified with its substance. Raptures, visions, locutions, 
and other such miraculous charismata are far from being of 
the essence of the mystical life, however regularly they may 
have accompanied and illustrated that life in the history of 
the saints. It is the living and fruitful realization of the 
Allness of God, with its conjugate clamant necessity for union 
with Him, accompanied inevitably by the growth of detach- 
ment from every other object—aptly called the Dark Night 
of the Senses, since it begins with the extinction of all sen- 
sual desire and delight and travels by way of that blind 
faith which is darkness to the understanding towards God 
who is invisible to the soul bound in its prison of sense— 
until, “my house being now at rest,” the soul, freed from the 
last of the shackles that its grosser partner had fastened upon 
it, proceeds further to strip itself even of every spiritual and 
intellectual memory and desire that is not purely and uniquely 
of and for God, when “lost to all things and myself” it is 
finally drawn up into God and transmuted in a “spiritual 
marriage,” the uttermost term of its progress in this life, of 
which St. Teresa does not fear to write: “As far as can be 
understood, the soul, | mean the spirit of this soul, is made 
one with God.’ 

Unintelligible; terrifying. But now that such saints as 
Teresa and John of the Cross have spoken of it, we can at 
least see how it forms a perfect, inevitable whole, an un- 
broken evolution from the simple, fundamental, notions of our 
relation to God as creatures of His Will, our sonship, and 
our destiny. 


' Mysticism, True and False, ch. vi, 
* The Interior Castle, VIIth Mansion, ch. ii. 3. 
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A superficial consideration of Mysticism easily opens the 
door to two destructive errors, lying at the opposite extremes 
of misconception. One, that it is wholly a matter of 
supererogation, almost a fad or a freak, or at best a thing 
that concerns none but an inconsiderable minority of Chris- 
tians. The other, that the Mystical Life somehow carries 
with it a dispensation from self-denial, penance, and the 
practice of the ordinary virtues, or at least unfits one for the 
normal duties of one’s state. 

One need hardly do more than state these two proposi- 
tions in order to expose their extravagance. The words of 
our Lord already cited; the copious apparatus of sanctifi- 
cation of which the Church disposes in her fundamental 
quality of Holiness, and which she places freely at the ser- 
vice of a/7 her members—indeed, urges upon their notice— 
thus sufficiently indicating the scope of her ambitions for 
them; and, as a practical test, the immense, unclassifiable 
multitude of the saints, differentiated among themselves in 
every imaginable manner, who have travelled along the 
Mystic Way to perfection; unite to dissipate the first of these 
delusions. And for the second, apart from its inherent ab- 
surdity, it stands plainly condemned by the example of all 
eminent mystics—of St. John of the Cross, for instance, whose 
corporal austerities were severe and unremitting, and whose 
life, extremely active in spite of his contemplative vocation, 
called for an incessant exercise of all the virtues of the 
Catechism. Works upon Mysticism do not, it is true, refer 
except cursorily to the ascetical life; but that is because this 
is already presupposed and taken for granted, as a know- 
ledge of scholastic philosophy is taken for granted in a theo- 
logical treatise. And yet, because of these misconceptions, 
how many are there not who in the sacred (and sadly abused) 
name of Commonsense—“ like a rough blacksmith who knows 
only the use of the hammer,” says St. John—will try to blud- 
geon back into the safe, and as they imagine a/ternative, path 
of formal meditation and vocal prayer the soul that confides 
to them its first timid essays in response to the imperious 
summons along the ways of contemplation. 

It is not the mystic but his critic who is anomalous and ex- 
traordinary. Mysticism does not seek to divert the Christian 
from the straight road of the Gospel, but on the contrary, 
points it out to him and keeps him in it. 

The place of Mysticism is indeed in the very heart and 
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soul of Christianity; and Contemplation, its natural and in- 
evitable expression is, under all its wonderful developments, 
nothing else than Faith in God and Love of God. 

R. W. J. STEUART. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


It is impossible to write with profit on th 
The Folly 
of the 


Coa! Strike. 


varying phases of the labour war which has 
now been going on for several months, with 
the miners in the front trenches. These latter 
have drifted into, rather than have declared, a strike, which, 
in the circumstances, One must regard as an unwise use of a 
powerful weapon. It is unwise because the ostensible issue is 
not big enough to justify its use, because it greatly damages 
national prosperity, and therefore the miners themselves and 

because it may easily deprive them of mor 
t, because it takes no 


all allied trades, 
wealth than they can hope to gain by 
iccount of the interests of other workmen, because by a little 


patience and the exercise of the ballot they could ultimately 
count on securing whatever the justice of their case demands. 
How then do they find themselves embarked upon this foolish 
course? Because of their rooted distrust of their opponents. 
Mere consideration of self-interest would have prevented a strike 
of such proportions in these circumstances, were it not for the 
clouds of suspicion which pervaded and poisoned all the negotia- 
tions, suspicion which is not confined to the miners. For the 
owners do not trust the men any more than the men trust the 
owners, or, indeed, the Government which, under the control 
system, is unfortunately identified with the latter. And the pity 
of it is that all parties can find colourable grounds for their sus- 
picions. Their past records are against them. The workmen, 
so far as can be gathered from their press, and the known 
socialistic or communistic views professed by some of their 
leaders, are supposed to want to end rather than to mend 
capitalism: the capitalists, on their part, are held to mean to 
keep it intact, in spite of its incidental injustice to the worker, 
and therefore to be seeking the destruction of trade-unionism, 
whilst the Government, besides being in control of the mines and 
interested in the maintenance of profits, js itself mainly com- 
posed of, and supported by, the capitalist interest. It is the 
socialist workman, it is the selfish employer, it is the oppor- 
tunist politician, the faults of each being multiplied and spread 
by their respective journals, that between them create an atmos- 
phere of mutual mistrust wholly unfavourable to a just settle- 
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ment. If the Government and Parliament had their due pro- 
portion of labour members, and if they were, as they should be, 
able to intervene impartially in the disputes of the various classes 
of citizens, then such a harmful conflict would never have been 
allowed to reach such disastrous lengths. But now it is as if, in 
Mr. Smillie’s expressive phrase, three dogs were quarrelling for 
the same bone, each with the purely selfish aim of securing more 
than his share for himself. 


The consumer who looks helplessly on at the 

disputes, from which, whatever their issue, re 
is pretty sure to suffer, will wonder why the 
clever men who conduct them are not better 


The Evil Fruit 
of Suspicion 
and Mistrust. 


able to enter into each other’s views and appreciate each other’s 
arguments. It should have been plain to the owners that the 
proposed datum line of production, applied to the whole in- 
dustry, would inevitably penalize the hard and conscientious 
worker in relation to the dishonest slacker, and that to arrange 
that wages should vary with production, whilst the wage-earners 
had no share in controlling production, would be to expose the 
worker to the danger of exploitation. There is evidence in 
many trades that capitalists, especially the predatory trusts, 
despite the world’s enormous needs, are checking production 
and dismissing their workers, simply in order to keep up already 
exorbitant profits. In this fashion, capital “ strikes ’’ whenever 
it likes, without much regard for its dependents. We are told 
that, during the war and since, coal-owners have been saving 
the rich seams, or delaying improvements, against the time when 
prices shall be uncontrolled and profits less heavily taxed. On 
the other hand, there is the ominous fact that increased wages 
have often been followed by decrease in production, a conse- 
quence so much in harmony with the promptings of human nature 
that it can hardly be accidental. No one, unless really am- 
bitious and thrifty, is apt to work more if he finds his desires 
can be fairly satisfied with less. Nor, indeed, can we expect 
from the miners an altruistic regard for the common welfare 
which no other class in the community professes to exhibit. 
Furthermore, when the Government, in resisting wage-increases, 
claims to be acting in the interests of the “ nation,” it glosses 
over the fact that the wage-earners themselves form the vast 
majority of the nation. Asa matter of fact, the nation will suffer, 
has already suffered, far more from the strike than it would have 
suffered, in increased prices or taxes, from granting the miners’ 
demands. If the various parties in the dispute claim to have 
reason to suspect each other of insincerity, the consumer may 
claim to suspect them all. He never knows whether the game 
is being played fairly with all the cards on the table. 
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Far more important, therefore, than the dis- 
To Destroy covery of a plan to satisfy for the moment 
Class-Hostility. 4]) material interests is a recognition of the 
essential evil of an industrial system which 
divides the nation into two hostile classes, the wage-earners and 
the employers, each fighting selfishly for their share in a limited 
product. Hitherto, with a strange narrowness of outlook be- 
gotten of custom and tradition, the wage-earner has been content 
to be merely a wage-earner, only concerned to get as high a 
wage for as little labour as possible. And hitherto, speaking 
quite generally, the employer has treated labour like any other 
commodity, buying it as cheaply as he could and discarding it 
freely when no longer profitable. Dr. Ryan has shown, in an 
article in Studies, to which we called attention last month, 
that labour and capital have interests in common which are far 
greater in extent and importance than those which tend to 
separate them, and that there can be no healing of our domestic 
feuds until they both recognize that fact. There are signs, even 
in these times of passion, that the fact is at last becoming evi- 
dent, and passing from economic theory into practice. In the 
debate upon Unemployment in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day, October 21st, Mr. A. Hopkinson, a northern manufacturer, 
set himself, with remarkable force and candour, to deal with 
“ his own faults and those of his fellow-employers.” He accused 
employers of blindly making use of abnormal war-conditions to 
amass fortunes at the expense, not of their workers, but of the 
consumer, and thus destroying, through their own greed, the 
conditions in which peace-time industry could thrive. And he 
uttered what must have seemed an awful heresy to many around 
him—* The function of an employer is not primarily to become 
rich but to direct the labour in his industry so as to provide the 
most beneficial effect for the country.’’ And, basing his remarks 
on his own experience with labour, he went on to point out that 
the surest way in which to secure that the workman should do 
his best was to make it clear to him that his exertions were not 
merely adding to the profits of his employer. He actually 
urged employers to give up the Manchester School and take 
less to themselves than they could legally secure—advice seldom 
heard in that assembly. 


The very next day, at the other extremity of 
Great Britain, Lord Cowdray, as Rector of 
Aberdeen University, diagnosed our labour 
troubles in similar fashion, and declared that 
hostility between labour and capital, whose aims should be 
identical, was as unnecessary as it was mischievous. ‘ The hope 
of the country lies in the subsitution of the idea of partner- 
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ship for the idea of war.” And in development of that idea, 
he sketched what he called the “ideal wage.’’ This should 
include a guaranteed minimum (the “ living wage” of the 
economists, ensuring a decent standard of subsistence), a vari- 
able quantity according to individual output (so that excep- 
tional skill and industry should not be unrewarded), and thirdly, 
a variable addition according to the result of the undertaking 
(7.e., a bonus on profits). With all this should go a voice in 
the management of industrial conditions. If the wage-system 
is to survive, some such plan as this must be adopted. “ The 
time is long past,” said 7he Times, in commenting on Lord 
Cowdray’s address, “ when industrial society could be divided 
into ‘ workers ’ and ‘ masters,’ or when ‘ classes ’ and ‘masses’ 
could be held to exhaust the categories of social classification.”’ 
‘“ The days,” the same paper remarked in a previous issue, “ when 
men worked unthinkingly because they were born to be workers 
are gone, and are not likely toreturn. If, as Mr. Hopkinson said, 
the employer is thinking chiefly of * taking all that he can,’ will 
not his workmen follow his example?” 

These ideas are not novelties to the Christian economist, but 
rather platitudes. The rights of the human personality, the 
dignity of labour, the sin of usurious profits, the fiduciary charac- 
ter of wealth, the evil of power and privilege without merit and 
responsibility, are all commonplaces in his teaching. But what 
is new is their acceptance by those, or some of those, who have 
hitherto in practice denied them, and in that we see some grounds 
for hope. 


Those capitalists who do not think with Mr. 

bain > ae Hopkinson, but imagine that their chief func- 
Unemployment. tion is to amass wealth, are accused of sO 
manipulating affairs in the interests of their 

profits as to produce an alternation of “ slumps ” and “ booms.” 
The result is those grave blots on modern industry, casual labour 
and unemployment. Whose business is it to remove those blots? 
Ultimately it is the business of the State, which exists to secure 
the welfare of its citizens. The right to live, which is the funda- 
mental human right, connotes the right to the means of liveli- 
hood, which are, according to the common lot of mankind, oppor- 
tunities to work. Hence the right to work is a real right, and 
a man is justified in appealing to the State, if, being willing 
and needy and employable, he cannot get employment. The 
social organism, if it functions as it ought, is bound to provide 
for his case: the burden of his maintenance must fall on the 
community, represented by the State, which has neglected to 
provide for his maintaining himself. This principle was recog- 
nized in the Unemployment doles which followed demobiliza- 
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tion, but such relief is clearly bad, both for the State and for 
the individual. It is embodied in the proposal that each in- 
dustry should be taxed to support its own reserve of labour; a 
return to the Guild system. The various existing insurance 
schemes. both national and private, are other endeavours to solve 
the difficulty more satisfactorily, but the real solution, to which 
statesmanship should be directed, is the elimination of that de- 
testable result of the industrial system, the proletariate, the 
property-less class whose sole means of livelihood is its labour, 
and whose sole incentive to work is the fear of starvation. No 
State can be secure and prosperous, the bulk of whose inhabitants 
are in this precarious condition. The gain to industry of cheap 
and abundant labour is more than counterbalanced, even materi- 
ally, by the enormous national outlay on workhouses, prisons, 
hospitals, and asylums.' But the purely secular State, with its 
limited human outlook and its inadequate moral appeal, will 
never be able by legislation to Christianize industry. That must 
be done by Christians. 


The most pressing need of the day is the pro- 
vision of proper housing, which includes, of 
course, the demolition of slums. Yet the 
relief works proposed for the unemployed dur- 


The Drawbacks 
of 
Trade Unionism. 


ing the winter mainly consist in the making of roads! The 
Government explain that the Trade Unions prevent the employ- 
ment of unskilled labour in building. The Unions reply that 


they have enough men to do the building if money and materials 
could be got by the local authorities, that the latter and the 
Government itself are responsible for,delays, etc., etc.—the usual 
interchange of charge and counter-charge that marks all these 
miserable labour-disputes. But there is a feeling that Trade 
Unionism, necessary as it has been and still is to protect the 
workmen from the cupidity of employers, and from the selfish- 
ness of their own fellows, has various indirect effects which are 
not so advantageous. Jt hampers the production of material 
wealth by insisting on a general low level of output, it limits 
the freedom of the worker to better himself, it is confined for 
the most part to skilled trades, and does not protect those that 
need it most, it is withdrawn to some extent from the law which 
regulates corporations. One of the best results that may be 
hoped for from the modification of the wage-system by co- 
partnership and profit-sharing will be the removal of these evil 
effects of trade-unionism, and, perhaps, of the necessity of the 
unions themselves. 

! It is reckoned by the Denison House Committee on Public Assistance that, 
whereas in 1891 the community had to provide annually about 25 million 
pounds for various forms of national relief, the corresponding sum in 1920 
will be £286,009,000.—The Times, Oct. 25. 
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The Salford Federation has been doing a very 
Se good work!in calling the attention of the 
Catholicism. Prime Minister to the religious bigotry shown 
by some Ulster opponents of Home Rule. 
These latter constantly reiterate their shibboleth that Home Rule 
means Rome Rule, and their rancour has now carried them so 
far that some thousands of Catholic workmen and their fami- 
lies in Belfast are deprived of the means of livelihood, and are 
being supported by the charity of the faithful in other parts of 
these islands. As we have frequently pointed out, this dis- 
crimination against Irish Catholics in politics and economics on 
account of their faith is a studied insult to Catholics every- 
where, and we are glad to see that the Federation, getting no 
satisfaction from Mr. Lloyd George, intends to use all its re- 
sources to show up throughout the Empire the Government's 
subservience to Orange bigotry. To what extent it has failed 
in its duty in N.E. Ulster was also demonstrated by Bishop 
Graham in Edinburgh on October 8th, who said that, at that date, 
23,140 Ulster Catholics were in receipt of relief because of 
religious persecution. Yet in other parts of Ireland where 
Catholics are in an overwhelming majority, non-Catholics, as 
they themselves testify, are in no ways molested. It becomes 
more evident every day that it is hatred of Catholicism,? active 
or unconscious, that is the real and ultimate obstacle to the 
settlement of the Irish question. 


, During the war this paper consistently held 
Reprisals we a Ss ; . 7a 

on that reprisals in their strict sense were unlaw- 

Sectand. ful; in other words, that the commission of a 
crime against you by your enemy did not 

justify you committing a similar crime against him. That is ele- 
mentary morality, although in some quarters the passions excited 
by war obscured its recognition. If then we stood for clear 
hands in the conduct of the war against Germany, we can do no 
less in regard to the war which is now being waged in Ireland. 
War, like every other human activity, is under the rule of the 
moral law. “ Frightfulness,” which we all denounced so heartily 
in the German,—outrages against the innocent because the guilty 
are out of reach, torture of prisoners, summary and indiscriminate 
executions, town-wrecking, offences against women, robbery, 
wanton destruction of property—all these things are contrary to 
the laws even of war, much more to the law of God. God 
forbid that we should even seem to palliate or condone sin by 

' For the correspondence see Tie Tablet, Oct. 16, 1920, p. 527. 

2 Compare a sample utterance—typical of a certain too prevalent mentality— 
of the Saturday Review (April 3rd, 1920)—“ So long as there are priests and 
politicians, the Irish Question will never be settled. It is the secular policy 
of the Vatican to keep Ireland disaffected, and Irish politicians live on 
grievances." 
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whomsoever committed or for whatever end. Catholic morality 
inexorably asserts that the greatest of earthly goods may not be 
purchased at the cost of a single venial offence against God. 
With the Irish Bishops we have deplored and denounced the 
murders of the armed constabulary, which, after the attempts 
to suppress Sinn Fein had gone on for two or three years, against 
ever-growing opposition, began to occur with lamentable fre- 
quency.! With all the more earnestness, therefore, must we 
join the same Bishops in deploring and denouncing the many acts 
of “ frightfulness " which, with the connivance at least of the 
Irish Government, have been perpetrated in Ireland, especially 
during the last tour months, by the supposed guardians of law 
and order, the armed forces of. the Crown.? Whatever be our 
views about the claims or the destiny of Ireland, our mere Chris- 
tianity bids us cry shame upon a Government, which, whether 
through apathy and stupidity or of deliberate purpose, permits 
what an Irish judge has called ‘a competition in crime ” in a 
country under its rule. In many of these murders, beatings, and 
maimings, these acts of brigandage and arson, wrought by ex- 
soldiers recruited in England, there is every indication of the 
worse spirit of racial hostility, inflamed by anti-religious hate. 
To be silent in the circumstances would be to support iniquity. 


Yet it is not enough to protest, but all must 

_ Force labour, as our Cardinal has so frequently urged 

is 20 Solution. 4. both by prayer and charity, to bring about 
the cessation of a state of affairs which gives 

the lie to all our ideals in the great war and is doing grave injury 
to the good name of this country throughout the world. England 
may feel strong enough, now that France and Italy depend upon 
her, and Germany is negligible for a generation or two, and 
America has relapsed into its isolation, to disregard public 
opinion, but oderint dum metuant is no motto for a civilized 


1 Reprisals which are breaches of convention merely (like the use of poison 
gas in warfare), not of the moral law, are of course justified. In such case the guilt 
of the breach lies with the first offender. It is noteworthy that during the anti- 
Sinn Fein campaign of 1917, 1918, no constabulary were shot although several 
civilians met death at the hands of the police and military. It was only at the 
beginning of 1919, when the bulk of the Irish electorate, having gone Sinn Fein, 
set up their own Government, that the shootings began. Before that, Sinn Fein 
Ireland was comparatively crimeless. In 1918, according to the official 
Fudicial Statistics, Ireland, 1978, 50 per cent of the murders in Ireland were 
committed in Ulster: and 40 per cent of these Ulster murders were committed 
in Belfast. 

2 See the Joint Statement issued by the Irish Hierarchy from Maynooth, and 
printed in The Tablet, Oct. 23rd—a terrible indictment of the misgovernment of 
their country, past and present, which no Catholic can read unconcerned. If 
the like had issued from the Hierarchy of Portugal or Poland or Mexico, how it 
would have stirred the Catholic world! 
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Power. Archbishop Gilmartin of Tuam, more than six weeks 
ago, proposed that an armistice—the term is not out of place— 
should be declared in the interests of both countries, and that 
terms of peace should be sought in a frank discussion of the facts 
of the case. An admirable leader in the U’niverse for October 
22nd enforces this view. Sinn Fein is an idea or an ideal, and to 
combat an idea by mere force is worthy only of the past and pre- 
sent despotisms in Russia. What room there is for discussion is 
shown by the recent “symposium” on the remedy for Ireland's 
ills, conducted in 7'‘he Times by eminent politicians out of office. 
None of these, save Mr. Arthur Henderson, looked the Sinn Fein 
idea in the face. All talked of “ concessions,’’ even “ liberal 
and generous” concessions. Now, when your opponent is 
claiming rights, to offer concessions shows that you are not on 
the same plane with him, and the discussion is not likely to be 
fruitful. But if you take his claim and examine it and show, 
if you can, that it has no valid foundation, or that it conflicts 
with some equally indefeasible claim of your own, and therefore 
must be compromised, then there is some chance of convincing 
him and effecting a modus vivendi. If one attempts to argue 
on the assumption! that Ireland belongs to England (and is 
not rather a sister nation, united as such under the same Crown), 
and that, therefore, Irish interests, national and economic, 
are rightly to be subordinated to those of the “ predominant 
partner,” one cannot hope even to begin a settlement. To rule 
out of the discussion your opponent's very claim itself, merely 
indicates that justice is not your aim and that you prefer force 
to reason. 


Some little stir has lately been created by an 


r “ ” ° » 

Satesnouree open letter,” signed by various Oxford pro- 
with 5 y 

Germany. fessors, and sent to the corresponding class 


in Germany, proposing a resumption of the 
friendly relations which existed before the war. Various other 
Oxford professors, yet not many, wrote to dissociate themselves 
from this eirenicon, and 7he Times magisterially condemned it 
as an “ ill-judged appeal.’’ We must, forsooth, wait till Ger- 
many acknowledges her sins and repents, before we can extend 
our blameless hands to her again. Now it would be no doubt 
very satisfactory if Germany would repent, but Germany repre- 
sents some 70 million odd people of very diverse intellectual 
and moral attainments and political ideals, and very different 
views of recent history. And Germany has been forced to accept 
a peace-treaty, which appears the more faulty the more it is 

' Neatly, if somewhat crudely, expressed by an old Lord Lieutenant's de- 


ciaration (Ormonde)—“‘ If it prove to be thought that Ireland's being above 
water hurts England, some invention must be found to sink it.” 
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examined,! and which in effect has laid an impossible burden 
upon her. And the whole peace-discussions, together with the 
inner history of the war-pblitics which is gradually coming to 
light in an endless train of reminiscences, have somewhat be- 
smirched the lofty idealism which was the first and best asset 


of the Allies in the actual struggle. To expect, in the circum- 
nces, a united act of contrition from the German people, 
or the crimes perpetrated by a dynasty and a Government they 
have got rid of, is to postpone reconciliation to the Greek 
Kalends. Our traders have not waited for our professors: inter- 
national commerce has long been revived between the foes, and 
ilready the industrious German is under-selling us. The most 
an hope for is that by the exhibition of the Christian ideal 
ourselves and by the rejection in our policy of those principle 
of government which we condemned in the Prussian, we may lead 
our late enemies to confess their mistake in putting the Stat 
bove the moral law. And we may hope that our professors, 
whether from Oxford or elsewhere, will not, in their renewed 
amity with the Germans, make friends again with that pestifer- 
ous materialistic philosophy, essentially atheistic and anti-Chris- 
tian, that worship of force and denial of absolute morality, which 
formed the religion of militarism. 7e /imes is right in 
describing (in a subsequent issue) the professors’ talk of “ com- 
mon spiritual ideas "’ as “ nauseating babble.”’ 


For, however innocent it is of any conscious 
— of theoretic background, there is still much mili- 
“ Next tee” taristic sentiment amongst the Allies. It 
seems to be an accepted axiom amongst 
military men that the “ next war *—how glibly they talk about it! 
-will be characterized by the utmost ruthlessness. No distinc- 
tion is to be made between combatants and non-combatants, no 
restriction whatever on the character of the weapons employed. 
War is to be made on the civil population, on women and chil- 
dren and the old, on schools and hospitals and asylums. “* Bomb- 
ing,’ says Air-Marshal Trenchard, “ to be effective must be con- 
tinuous, and it is from the accumulative moral effect of attacks 
carried out day after day . . . that the best results may be 
expected.” “ The best results ’’!—there spoke the professional 
after his kind. And Lord Moulton, the chemist, who helped the 
Government during the war to vie with the Germans in the manu- 
facture of explosives and poison gas—well, he has his specific 
for slaughter. “‘ When I come to contemplate the next war,” 
he says blandly,? “1 believe that recourse will be made to toxic 
See, not Mr. Keynes, but the quasi-official ‘‘ History of the Peace Con- 
ference,” issued under the auspices of the Institute of International Affairs 
(Frowde). 
? Address to the Society of Dyers and Colourists, Oct. 15th. 
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substances first of all, and that that nation will have the greatest 
advantage which has chemical substances capable of supplying 
the need."’ We have not yet read of any eminent bacteriologist 
‘contemplating the next war '"—how calmly they all do it!— 
and deciding that victory will lie with the country that first suc- 
ceeds (without waiting too punctiliously for a formal declara- 
tion) in inoculating its enemy’s water supply with typhus or 
cholera, but we expect to do so any day, and he assuredly will 
be on the same moral plane as the other scientific butchers. 
When will it occur to the “ next-war ”’ people that the nations 
have established a League to prevent, or at least to check and 
regulate, war, and that the common-folk whom war destroy 
mean to make that League a reality? Here is a French minister, 
M. Flandin, Under-Secretary of State for Aeronautics, giving 
us a glimpse of his mentality—‘‘ We must attempt,” he says, “ to 
hold the supremacy in the air as England holds it on the sea, for 
a nation that controls the means of transport is mistress of the 
world!’ Is not this ‘Deutschland ueber Alles” once more? 
What conceivable right has any nation even to aspire to control 
the ways of commerce and become “ mistress of the world"? 
It is this abominable spirit of imperialism, born of racial arro- 
gance, fostered by much “ patriotic ” literature, and no more to 
be condoned than the lust of plunder in the individual thief, 
that must be thoroughly exorcised if the nations are to live at 


peace. 


To the League of Nations, properly consti- 

The Financial tuted and divorced from the diplomatics of 
Contesunes. the Supreme War Council, the eyes of the war- 
weary world are turned. Despite its imper- 

fect constitution it has recently been doing useful work, notably 
in the tangled disputes between Poland, Lithuania and Soviet 
Russia and in the summoning of the International Financia! 
Conference which opened at Brussels on September 24th, and 
sat for a fortnight. During this time there was a valuable inter- 
change of ideas amongst national experts, who included amongst 
their number representatives of Germany and Austria, culmin- 
ating in a series of resolutions issued by various committees-— 
Trade, Currency and Exchange, Public Finance, International 
Credits. Much to our purpose is Resolution 4, passed by the 
Committee on Public Finance, which, after pointing out the 
grotesque fact that on an average 20 per cent of the world’s 
expenditure is devoted to armaments, emphasized the necessity 
for its immediate reduction. The Assembly of the League has 
been summoned for November 15th, when for the first time 
representatives of the peoples as distinct from their Govern- 


' Speech in Paris, Oct. gt. 
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ments will have some share in directing its policy, and when 
it is expected that its membership will be largely increased. 
Meanwhile, in 70-Day and To-Morrow for October—November, 
the organ of the League of Nations Union, appears a significant 
proposal which indicates what is passing in the minds of 
those who do not make war but suffer from it, It is to the effect 
that a world-wide organization should be formed of men of 
military age, solemnly pledged not to join in war except under 
the conditions laid down in the Covenant of the League. This 
would give each member the assurance that he was doing some- 
thing definite for the preservation of the world’s peace, and it 
would not conflict with the duties or ideals of patriotism, for 
ex hypothesi all the great Governments of the world approve of 
the object of the League, though not all as yet belong to it. 
Something of the sort is needed to shake the world out of the 
grooves of the war-tradition and to train men and States to 
prepare and provide as strenuously for peace and co-operation as 
they have hitherto done for conflict. We welcome the assurance 
by the new Prime Minister of France, that France will make 
of the League of Nations “a powerful living organism to close 
the eras of great wars,’ but we should welcome some practical 
proof of this purpose still more. 


The obstacles against which the League has 
Obstacles to make way come mainly from the Govern- 
to the eee = tual] r i ] 
League. ments which actually established it. Although 
it has been decided that the system of dis- 
interested Mandates should be substituted for the old theory of 
ownership in regard to uncivilized and undeveloped countries, 
more than one of the signatories of the League are seeking, 
n the interests of commerce, to evade its plain injunctions. 
rance apparently is acting as if she succeeded to the absolute 
powers exercised by the Germans in the colonies she has wrested 
from them, and, worst sign of all, seems bent on recruiting from 
those territories black soldiers for general service. And in East 
Africa, where we are told the regime of the Germans was par- 
ticularly oppressive, a system of forced labour has been in- 
augurated by their British successors. According to the Bishop 
of Zanzibar,! who wrote vigorously in defence of the natives 
when the country was “German East,” the Colonial Office has 
sanctioned, for the private profit of the white settlers who have 
acquired estates there, something hardly distinguished from 
slavery. It is to be hoped that the League of Nations Assembly 
will direct its attention to these reversals to these old immoral 
ways of exploiting inferior races, 


1 Serfs of Great Britain, (Knott: 2d) 
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We are glad to see—though it is a small mercy 
The Spread to be thankful for—that the Bishop of Chelms- 
of : , . 
Rationalism. ford, President this year of the Anglican 
Church Congress, declared in his opening 
address: “ There is a Gospel in which no Fall is proclaimed, 
no real Atonement professed, and the power of the Resurrection 
unknown—I cannot be a minister of such a Gospel.” Yet Canon 
Barnes, whose Gospel it is, also spoke at the Congress and ven- 
tilated his familiar heresies without rebuke. Modernism, of 
which this pseudo-scientific infallibility is one phase, is cast out 
of the Catholic Church, once it is detected: in Anglicanism it 
spreads and flourishes unchecked. Without seeming to realize 
the implication, the Church Times‘ admits that these heretics 
form a third party in the English Church. What their heresy 
leads to, when the man in the street gets hold of it, may be seen 
in Mr. McCabe's latest ifse dixit—‘“ every scientific authority in 
the world now believes that life was naturally evolved from the 
chemicals of the early earth’’?—and in the scientific romance 
which Mr. Wells calls Zhe Oudline of History, and which our 
readers have lately had an opportunity of appreciating. Yet 
this preposterous work, so false in its assumptions, so perverse 
in its intefpretations, so brilliant in its general effect, will prob- 
ably be regarded as genuine history by the great uneducated. 
It is being advertised broadcast as the final emergence of the 
truth from the mists of legend and tradition. It will no doubt 
be boiled down as a text-book for children, and filmed for the in- 
struction of the masses. Dr. Downey's articles, which might 
iptly be entitled “ Purifying the Wells,” are, we understand, 
to be republished in pamphlet form, and Catholics should see 
o it that they are widely scattered by way of antidote. 


It is lamentable to think that a book like that 

Catholic of Mr. Wells, basing itself upon a shifting 
Propaganda. = foundation of unproven or discredited theories, 
should have a vogue, whilst the work of a 

trained historian, Mr. Belloc’s recently published Europe and the 
faith (Constable), to which we shall return in a later issue, a 
constructive work of permanent value, will not reach the man 
in the street at all, or, if it does, will not be understood by 
him. As far as supernatural religion is concerned, the man in 
the street is a pagan. Certain rags of Christian tradition cling 
to him, but of Christian theology he has no trace, and of 
Christian Sacraments he has long been deprived. Never has 
there been such scope for the zeal of those to whom the talent 
of the Faith has been entrusted. Never have Catholics had such 
reason for asking themselves—what are they doing to give effect 


| October 22nd. 2 The A BC of Evolution. 
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to the purpose of the Incarnation? Something is being done. 
The clergy, week by week, are preaching the faith in the churches 

to that tiny fraction of the population which least needs their 
instructions. The Catholic Evidence Guild and similar bodies 
are reviving and spreading open-air addresses to those outside 
the fold. The Catholic Truth Society, miserably supported by 
the Catholic body, is counteracting to some extent the torrent 
of falsehood and fallacy which flows from the Press, the 
Catholic Social Guild, with even less support, but with a wider 
organization, is endeavouring to Christianize industriai relations 

all this is to the good, but it is little enough proof that Apos- 
tolic zeal possesses our body as a whole. Where is that central 
office of Catholic propaganda, directing, stimulating, and co- 
ordinating all efforts, which should have been started generations 
ago? Why have we never maintained a bureau, such as that 
which operates Za Documentation Catholique in Paris, to keep 
watch upon books and newspapers, and to issue corrections of the 
various false statements about the faith that abound therein. 
Attempts have been made,—the useful journal called 7h 
Antidote flourished for three years, 1890-92, and the Guild of 
Ransome once issued a similar publication—but we have always 
failed in official, permanent, co-ordinated enterprise, and, in spite 
of the crying and increasing need, we are failing still. 


THE EDITOR. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.]} 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Galatians a witness to Papal Primacy [T. Agius, S.J., in J/outh, Nov. 
1920, p. 433]. 
Socialism, The root-doctrines of [H. Belloc in Universe, Sept. 24, 1920, 
p. 10]. 
Tyranny, Right to resist [A. O’Rahilly in /7sh Theological Quarter/ 
Oct., 1920, p. 301] 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anghcavism and the Greek Church [M. d’Herbigny in £/udes, Oct. 2 
1920, p. 146]. Sacerdotalism of, a bar to union with Nonconformists [S. F, 
Smith, S.J., in Month, Nov., 1920, p. 425] 

Lacey, Mr. T. A., on St. Cyprian [Kev. R. J. Millar in /résh £cel 
astical Record, Oct., 1920, p. 300}. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bible, Accessibility of the, before Reformation [J. M. Linhart, O.M.Cap.,, 
in Catholic World, Oct., 1920, p. 15]. 
“Free Catholicism” [C. 2. V., August, 1920, p. 129]. 
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REVIEWS 


I—A NEW BOOK ON OUR LADY' 


ATHER VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R., tells us in his 
F Preface that the suggestion that he should bring out 
an English book on Our Blessed Lady, that would set forth 
the Marian Theology in a comprehensive and connected form, 
was made by his religious superiors, and we are grateful for 
the suggestion which has borne such excellent fruit. His 
book is by no means meant to be a controversial work, but, 
being intended for a book of instruction as well as of devo- 
tion, it touches upon a number of theological topics which 
have their interest for inquiring children of the faith. The 
author, moreover, though keeping in view dogma, Scripture, 
history, and devotion, as the sources whence to seek materials 
for Our Lady’s praise, realizes how these different topics 
naturally run into one another, and is prepared to let them 
do so, rather than to mark them off into the separate sections 
of a formal treatise. We are thus introduced into a sort of 
spiritual garden or meadow in which the devout reader can 
browse with a sense of freedom, assured that he will never 
meet anything tasteless or innutritious, and from which the 
intending preacher can cull copious materials for sermons 
on Our Lady’s feasts; as the Cardinal Archbishop points out 
in his appreciative Foreword. The great number of extracts 
from the Fathers and other spiritual writers provided in the 
book will prove especially valuable in this way, for a preacher 
can use them to show how early developed and how solidly 
based is the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. The reader, too, 
will be impressed by the solidity of the lessons which the 
author draws, and by the absence of that extravagance into 
which some unreflecting orators are sometimes drawn when 
engaged upon thistheme. The caution which Father Vassall- 
Phillips utters on p. 489 is not at all superfluous: 


In England we ought to be very careful in this matter [of 
guarding our language]. . . . It is often dangerous for us here 


' The Mother of Christ : or the Blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic Tradition, 
Theology, and Devotion. By O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. London : 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xxv. 524. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1920. 
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to use language that it would be quite safe to use were we 
preaching to Spaniards in Madrid. Needless to say, that there 
is no question of keeping back the true doctrine about our Lady, 
or of neglecting the right of Catholics to have their religion 
preached to them as fully and completely in London as in 
Madrid. It is only a matter of choosing words that will convey 
our ideas correctly to the minds of the audience. 


This is wise advice, but the need for it may happily one 
day pass away, for, as was pointed out in our August number, 
devotion to Our Lady is being better understood and more 
widely practised by non-Catholics, largely through the in- 
fluence of the High Anglicans. 

In a book of this kind it was obvious that the question 
of miracles wrought by Our Blessed Lady on behalf of her 
many clients should find a place. Chapter xxi. is devoted 
to this question, and then the author cites, with much effect, 
the testimony of St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, St. Gregory of Tours, St. Gregory the Great, and the 
historian Sozomen. Some of the cases they mention must 
have come well within their personal knowledge. But the 
chief value of their testimony is that it proves the religious 
climate in which they lived to be closely akin to our own. 
Even though it is now difficult to authenticate fully the par- 
ticular cases they bring forward, they are confirmed in genere 
by modern miracles, which can be and have been rigidly 
authenticated. Out of these the author adduces five cases 
of celebrated apparitions of Our Lady in France in the nine- 
teenth century, those, viz., to Sister Katharine Labouré, at 
Paris, in 1830, out of which came the use of the Miraculous 
Medal; to the two children of La Salette, in the Alps, in 
1846; to Bernadette, at Lourdes, in 1850; to two boys of 
Pontmain, in Laval, in 1871; and finally to Estelle Faguet, 
of Pellevoisin, in the department of the Indre, in 1876. Of 
the authentication of innumerable miracles at Lourdes all 
the world knows, and this itselfi adds credibility to the 
other cases, some of which besides can afford to rest on their 
own intrinsic proofs. Thus has God confirmed the mission 
of His Mother, seguentibus signis, as He did that of His 
Apostles. 

In composing this book, it remains to add Father Vassall- 
Phillips has shown himself a worthy son of his holy Father, 
St. Alphonsus, so noted for his devotion to Mary. 
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2—THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS! 


HAT the Y.M.C.A. was to the British forces in France 

and elsewhere, that and more was the K. of C. to 
the American and to all who came within reach of their 
beneficent activities, during the war, as well as before and 
after. All that and more, for, as far as we know, neither the 
Y.M.C.A. nor any other philanthropic organization working 
for the soldiers was able to proclaim and carry out as a rule 
of conduct the K. of C. motto: “Everybody welcome; 
everything free."’ The permanence of the old pre-war men- 
tality in statesmen of all nations, the recrudescence of the 
old pre-war injustice in commerce, the renewed activity in 
social life at large of the love and practice of vicious plea- 
sures, have prompted many to ask—has any real benefit 
resulted from Armageddon? To that question an answer 
bringing some satisfaction is afforded by the two large quarto 
volumes, chronicling what the war enabled the Knights of 
Columbus to do in mitigation of its evils and what it has 
prompted them to continue doing for the upbuilding of 
Christian civilization, now that war is over. There can 
be no doubt that the stimulus given by the revelations of war 
to repairing the evils of peace-time, both national and inter- 
national, is having a permanent effect through this wonder- 
ful organization. The recent visit of its chiefs to France 
and Italy, culminating in a reception by the Holy Father, 
shows how thoroughly both Church and State have appre- 
ciated the manifold good works of the Knights. 

The second of the two finely-produced and illustrated 
volumes before us is devoted to “The Roll of Honour,” 
which runs to over three hundred four-column pages, and 
contains the names and decorations of all the K. of C. mem- 
bers who served under the American flag. This alone, with- 
out any explanatory letterpress, is a final answer to the 
bigoted assertion that the Catholic Church is a foe to 
patriotism. Other items in this volume are a selected series 
of letters praising the work of the K. of C. for the soldiers, 
a list of K. of C. officials employed in this work at home 
and overseas, a similar list referring to Canada, details con- 
cerning the educational work of the Knights since the war, 

1 The Knights of Columbus in Peace and War. By M. F. Egan and 


J.B. Kennedy. London: The Encyclopedia Press. 2 Vols. Pp. ix. 403, 
Vil. 405. Price, 30s. 
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and an Appendix containing the official report in detail of 
the monies received and expended, methods of organization, 
reconstruction schemes since the peace, etc., etc.—a most 
valuable and comprehensive record indicative of the Ameri- 
can genius for well-directed energy. 

The first volume is in effect an expansion of this report 
and a commentary on it. It narrates the history of the great 
Order from its beginning in 1882 as a Catholic Benefit 
Society belonging to the diocese of Hartford, Connecticut, 
to the immense organization of to-day, numbering upwards 
of 600,000 members and distributed in about 2,000 Coun- 
cils throughout all the peoples of North America. It still 
retains its original functions of a Catholic Benefit Society, 
but has come to be regarded, owing to its public spirit and 
zeal for the Faith, as the representative lay-organization in 
the States. The record of its growth and its public action in 
defence of Catholicity is a stimulating lesson to Catholics 
in Europe where the palpable benefits of union and united 
activities have been so long ignored to the great loss of re- 
ligion. The advantage of having some organization which 
offers to Catholics the benefits of Freemasonry whilst free 
from all taint of irreligion and incivism, should be as obvious 
here and on the Continent as in the States. 

After showing what the Order did negatively and positively 
for the good of religion before 1917, the record passes on 
to its manifold war-activities at home and abroad. It is 
full of interesting incident and anecdote, and explains the 
immense popularity of the K. of C. amongst the French 
people as well as the soldiers. It will be seen that this is much 
more than a mere war-book, and is rather one to be housed 
in every Catholic library as a standing witness to the spirit 
of good citizenship which the Catholic religion produces, and 
to the most effective methods of giving it expression. 


3—THE HELPERS OF THE HOLY SOULS! 


“ee HAMON’S name is associated in French literature 
with the story of saintly lives, and he now adds to his 
contributions of this kind an attractive Life of Eugénie 
Smets, the foundress of one of the youngest, though by no 
means the least dispensable of our modern religious congre- 


1 Révérende Mére Marie de la Providence, 1856—12877. By Auguste 
Hamon, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 545. Price, 12.00 fr. net. 1919. 
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gations, the Helpers of the Holy Souls, as we are wont in this 
country to call those who in the country of their origin are 
called the Auxiliatrices des Ames du Purgatoire. Some 
smaller volumes on this same subject have been long in our 
hands, including one by that zealous promoter of Catholic 
good works, the late Lady Georgiana Fullerton. But Pére 
Hamon’s Life is much fuller than these others, and is delight- 
fully written. Eugénie Smets was born in 1825 at Lille, 
and so was still young when she died in 1871. As soon as 
her schooldays were over she began to draw out plans for 
her future, and early exhibited that complete trust in God’s 
goodness and the efficacy of prayer, which was later sym- 
bolized by her name in religion. Indeed, it can be said that 
the aids she thus received were a palpable demonstration of 
the literal truth of the promises made to prayer in the New 
Testament. A signal stage in this gradual shaping of her 
purpose was reached in November, 1853, when she was at the 
age of 18. At Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament on that 
day she was moved to work for the institution of an associa- 
tion of prayers and sacrifices on behalf of the Holy Souls. 
The thought arose in her mind that, whereas for almost every 
other department of the Church’s work a special religious 
congregation had been called into existence, yet there was 
none so far for the aid of the Holy Souls. In spite of her 
very real humility and consciousness of her own feebleness 
of resources, the question seemed to force itself on her im- 
peratively: “May not I be the one called to fill up this 
important vacancy?’’ She consulted many of her priest- 
friends, and one or two bishops whom she knew intimately, 
but most of them, while approving of the association for 
prayer, were opposed to the idea of founding a new Order for 
the Holy Souls. They pointed out to her the grave difficulties 
which such a scheme would have to meet, but she was per- 
sistent, and at last an opportunity offered of seeking the 
advice of the holy Curé of Ars, and he was unhesitating in 
exhorting her to persist in her purpose. 

After trying for some time to work together with another 
pious institute which had a similar aim but different methods, 
Mdlle. Smet began to feel the necessity of providing separ- 
ately for those whose ideas were akin with her own. Even- 
tually she found a house to suit them in the Rue de la Barouil- 
lére, and in 1856 moved into their new abode, which has 
been their mother-house ever since. To P. Hamon’s pages 
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the reader must be referred for an account of the early 
history of the new congregation, for to found a new Order isa 
delicate and toilsome work, to achieve which requires a high 
tone of solid spirituality diffused throughout the whole, 
both superiors and subjects, together with the distinctive 
spirit appertaining to their special vocation, and sustained 
by copious supplies of divine grace. The Helpers from the 
first had good trainers to form them to this spirit, as well 
as to the admirable method by which they have learned to 
exercise their various works, as visiting the sick, instructing 
those ignorant in their religious duties, and bringing converts 
into the bosom of the Church. The picture of their ways, 
found in P. Hamon’s pages, will be specially acceptable to 
those who have learnt to know of these Mothers at their work 
in one or another great city, and can now trace back these 
methods to their historical origin. 

Though Mére de la Providence was permitted by God to 
live only fifteen more years from the time when she was ap- 
pointed first General Superior of the new Society, she was 
able, during that short term of years, to establish it on its 
solid foundations, to open four branch houses, to set in motion 
all its essential works, and to make it appreciated and loved 
by the bishops and clergy, as well as by the laity, and especi- 
ally by the poor, who had learned to rely upon its visits 
to the sick, and may we not say also among the Holy Souls, 
so many of whom owed their own deliverance to its fervent 
suffrages? She had also fulfilled with wonderful efficacy the 
function which is considered to be the primary function of the 
founder of a new Order, for she had set in her own example 
the form which her children were to take, and so to be a 
living pattern to them all. Moreover, she may truly be said 
to have started them on the road to increase, for by 1865 
their numbers had grown sufficiently to justify the opening 
of a second house at Nantes, and two years later, they were 
able to accept the invitation of Mgr. Languillat and start 
what was destined to become a very promising mission in 
China. During the Franco-German war of 1870, they threw 
themselves heart and soul into the work of nursing the 
wounded. But then, just as peace was about to be restored, 
the Foundress became the victim of a cruel cancer, which 
she bore with the most heroic patience, rejoicing thus to be 
able to make her offering for the Holy Souls, for whom she 
had dedicated a life so short in years but so full of merits. 
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4—SOME ‘“*DOMESTICALL DIFFICULTIES” OF 
THE ORDER OF PREACHERS' 


ATHER RAYMUND DEVAS, in his Preface to this very 
frank book, reminds us that Veritas (truth) is the motto 

of the Dominican Order. The fact has encouraged him to 
make public, by way of supplement to his previous work, 
The Dominican Revival in the Nineteenth Century, two im- 
portant and very intimate documents dealing especially with 
that troubled period in French Dominican history between 
1844 and 1858. The first is an unfinished apologia, written 
by Father Jandel, General of the Order, in 1863, justifying 
his own attitude and action in relation to Pére Lacordaire. 
The second consists of a cahier of rough notes jotted down by 
Pére A. Danzas, who, between 1852 and 1858, played a 
very prominent part in the events which led to the formation 
of the separate Province of Lyons. Besides these there is 
printed, by way of Appendix, a collection of letters and cir- 
culars emanating from Fathers Lacordaire and Jandel, most 
of which have been in some way referred to in the body of 
the volume. It might be thought that these papers, dealing 
as they do mainly with questions of discipline, such as the 
hour of rising for the night office, abstinence from meat, 
the chapter of faults, etc., would have little concern for any 
but members of the Order, but we may confess to having 
read through the whole book with intense interest. It reveals 
a very human side in Lacordaire, Jandel, Danzas, and other 
pillars of the edifice so newly reared. Saintly as they were, 
and pledged in fundamental matters to the same rule of 
life, they nevertheless differed widely and almost continually 
with one another, exhibiting not a little sensitiveness as well 
as pertinacity, and causing each other infinite suffering. On 
the whole, it must be confessed that this record of long- 
buried strifes leaves rather a painful impression—even more 
so, let us say, than certain letters in the Life of Cardinal 
Newman leave a painful impression. For whereas in a bio- 
graphy the contentious portions are diversified and relieved 
by the account of many splendid things accomplished or 
noble thoughts written, here from the nature of the work we 


' Ex Umbris: Letters and Papers hitherto unpublished of Fathers 
Lacordaire, Jandel, Danzas. Edited by Father Raymund Devas, O.P. 
To be obtained from the Editor, Hawksyard, Rugeley, Staffs. 
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have practically nothing but disputes. Father Devas points 
out both truly and tactfully that the members of a religious 
Order are not angels but men, and that his narrative is but 
“‘a story of the clouds and obscuring mists of dawn which 
were to be dispelled by the risen sun,” but we are nevertheless 
afraid that for many readers of this book the name of Lacor- 
daire will never again inspire quite the same veneration which 
it inspired in them before. The translation of the French 
originals which Father Devas provides reads very easily and 
pleasantly, but we have occasionally been tempted to think 
that Father Jandel could not have spoken quite so uncom- 
promisingly as he is here represented to have done. We have 
not, of course, the original French before us, but where, e.g., 
we read (p. 33) of “the cruel deception which in a moment 
destroyed our hopes,”’ we ought surely to read disappoint- 
ment. Similarly, the disgust attributed in one or two places 
to Lacordaire would probably be more fitly rendered distaste 
or disrelish, and Father Jandel would have been more likely 
to ascribe a mischievous than a ma/icious motive to the ques- 
tions of his Italian fellow-religious. 


SHORT NOTICES 
BIBLICAL. 


E welcome a Greek text of the New Testament—Novum Testamen- 

tum Greca—issued by Schwann of Diisseldorf, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Vogels. As the publishers say in their prospectus, Catholics 
have been coming to depend more and more upon the Protestant Bible 
Society at Wurtemberg for their text of the New Testament, a fact 
that even Dr. Nestle’s careful editing leaves wholly undesirable. The 
present edition is on thin paper and well printed, and will be found 
very handy; the price is 20 marks, but that, we trust, will prove a 
war price, for in the long run it will hardly be able to hold its own 
without some reduction. It is a welcome change from Nestle to have the 
variant readings of manuscripts rather than the selections of editors 
printed at the foot of the page; the apparatus criticus has been carefully 
prepared and should be found very useful. The-text is also a sound 
one; for example, in Mark ix. 38 Dr. Vogels has avoided Dr. Nestle’s 
astonishing blunder in printing a reading expressly and convincingly 
shown by Westcott and Hort to be a “conflation” from what they 
call the “Neutral” and “ Western ” texts, that is, the printing along- 
side of each other of two readings that originally were alternatives, the 
one a corruption from the other. One obvious remark in conclusion; 
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one of the attractions of the Wurtemberg text is that it can be 
bought with the Clementine Vulgate on the opposite page; verbum 
sapienti satis! 

Father Robert Eaton, in his Gospel According to St. Mark (B.O. and 
W..: 6s. net), has added another to the many commentaries on Scripture 
now available for the use of our schools. The Rheims version is used, 
but is corrected when necessary in the notes. The latter are copious 
and helpful, referring throughout to the other Gospels and drawing 
out the characteristics of St. Mark. Various collateral matters are dis- 
cussed in Introduction and Appendices, and there is a useful map. 


CANON Law. 

The application of the new Codex of Canon Law to Religious has 
formed the subject of many treatises, but we know of none more clearly 
arranged and exhaustively set forth than the De Jure Religiosorum 
(Marietti: 8.oofr.) of Father Louis Fanfani, O.P., who has dealt, not 
only with the section of the Codex directly devoted to Religious, but 
with what concerns them in the rest of the collection. A very full 
index enhances the utility of the volume, which embraces all interpre- 
tations up to the last months of Ig19. 

The same subject-matter is to be found digested in another manner 
in Professor A. M. Micheletti’s Jus Religiosorum (Marietti: 11.00 fr. 
bound), which forms one of a series of volumes compiled by the same 
author from the Codex to suit the requirements of different classes— 
bishops, parish priests, etc. The matter is arranged alphabetically, and 
under each heading—Abbas, Abjuratio, Absolutio, etc—are quoted the 
relevant passages from the body of the Law, with all necessary cross- 
references. A very handy Manual. 


APOLOGETIC, 

We very gladly extend a cordial welcome to Miss Judith Smith's 
Faith and Duty (B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d. net), a course of lessons on the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Commandments for children of from eight 
to ten years, and we feel sure that all who have at heart the training of 
the child in the way of God and who make use of it, will be deeply 
grateful for the help this volume will afford them. The plan Miss Smith 
adopts is admirable. Her intimate knowledge of child psychology has 
enabled her to present the lessons in a manner that is sure to rivet 
attention and then to convey knowledge in a way well adapted to the 
young intelligence. The teacher will find, in the clear divisions of the 
subject and suggestions for illustrations, a much-needed aid in a work 
that is proverbially difficult. We unhesitatingly advise all those in charge 
of the catechetical instruction of the young, to study the book care- 
fully. It is excellently printed, and the use of different kinds of type 
draws attention to the salient points in each lesson. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The life-story of a certain Mathilde, of whose identity we are told 
no more than that she was a French girl who died in 1915 at the age 
of 25, is narrated in Transfigurée par l’Eucharistic et par la lutte (Téqui: 
1.50fr.), by the Rev. L. Lajoi, C.J.M. The title suggests what the 
narrative makes plain, viz., that Mathilde, a passionate, self-willed and 
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conceited child, turned over a new leaf at the time of her First Com- 
munion and found thenceforward in that heavenly Food the strength 
necessary to reach a rare level of spiritual perfection in a life of 
active service of her neighbour. It is an edifying and inspiring story 
tol@ with great delicacy and insight. 

The long-expected second edition of the Life of Father William Doyle, 
S.J., by Professor O’Rahilly (Longmans: gs. net), which we reviewed 
on its first appearance in our April number, is now in the hands of its 
public, for we believe it was bought up before it was actually issued. 
As we predicted, it has effectively perpetuated its subject's zealous work 
for souls, for from all quarters come testimonies of the wonderful good 
it has done in reviving and stimulating the love and practice of per- 
fection in those who have become acquainted with it. In this second 
edition some twenty pages of characteristic letters are added, and, more 
important still, Professor O’Rahilly, in an Afterword of singular elo- 
quence, force, and conclusiveness, replies to those strange critics who 
found fault with his publishing, even with every safeguard against mis- 
apprehension, details of the ascetic practices of the holy Religious, on 
the ground that non-Catholics might be shocked! His finely-conceived 
and fully-documented “Apology for Saints,” as the author somewhat 
ironically styles it, gives a special value to this second edition, and 
should by all means be read by those Catholics who in this slack and 
Naturalistic age are tempted to think—the wish perhaps being father 
to the thought—that another way to Heaven has been found besides the 
Way of the Cross. 

The versatile and prolific pen of Mother F. A. Forbes has never 
found a more congenial task than in telling the life-story, in Among the 
Red Indians (C.T.S. of Ireland: 2s. 3d.), of the famous American mis- 
sionary, Father Peter de Smet, S.J., who left Belgium in 1821 and 
laboured on the Indian Mission till his death in 1873. This story 
abounds in adventure heroically undertaken for the Faith, and spiced 
by the Christian humour and cheerfulness which were a marked feature 
in de Smet’s character. His success as an agent of civilization, no 
less than as an apostle, was time and again acknowledged by the 
American Government, which, nevertheless, sometimes rejected his ad- 
vice, to the detriment of the Indians and the dishonour of the State. 


FICTION. 


The Moon Slave (Heath Cranton: 7s. 6d. net), by Constance E. Bishop, 
was a modern Scotch girl who had substituted a mass of pagan super- 
stition for the Christian faith. She was also an ardent feminist and 
thought marriage degrading. So we are scarcely surprised to find her 
will, without grace, too weak; and when a Mr. Maxwell asks her to 
marry him she succumbs to her affection for him but refuses any 
marriage ceremony. Horror-struck, he feels that the last barrier be- 
tween himself and the Catholic faith has fallen; for he sees what “ After- 
Christianity” leads to. Grace conquers too in the heart of a Catholic 
girl who was hypnotized by her own affection and a promise made to 
her dying Protestant mother and had momentarily resolved to defy God’s 
law and marry a man whose divorced wife was still living. But these 
melancholy topics form only one part of a book full of charming char- 
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acters—children, nuns, a kind young priest, and a mystic who leads 
souls into the Catholic Church he will not himself enter. We hope 
Miss Bishop will write much more; she might simplify the style of 
her conversations here and there; perhaps a little less moralizing might 
improve the craftsmanship. P. 26, goal for gaol; this mistake seems 
constantly to escape proof-readers! We believe both Fénelon and 
Fenelon are possible, but not Fénélon. 

The C.T.S. of Ireland have published a very pleasing story of the 
adventures of a young Irish Catholic governess in England, by Miss 
Bessie O'Neill, which is called Nelly McMahon, B.A. (price 2s. 6d.) 
Love interest is complicated by religion, but by dint of patience and 
a little straining of coincidence all comes right in the end, both morally 
and materially. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A writer who says that, because the Aristotelian cosmology has been 
disproved by the growth of scientific knowledge, “by the time of Lord 
Bacon Scholastic philosophy might have been described as extinct,” 
evidently belongs to the class by whom Catholica non leguniur. If Mr. 
J. C. Hardwick, author of Religion and Science from Galileo to Bergson 
(S.P.C.K.: 8s. net), had any real knowledge of Catholicism and of the 
philosophy employed by the majority of Christians he would have been 
saved from many errors in his account of the varieties of philosophical 
speculation about ultimates. There is a whole world of philosophy out- 
side the regions traversed by him of which he is wholly ignorant, 
and, starting as he does with a definition of religion which 
excludes God and a definition of science which might include 
philosophy and theology (“ Religion is ‘an attitude to life’: science is 
‘systematic and accurate knowledge’.” p. 2), he is not very helpful in 
describing their interactions. However, his survey of non-Scholastic 
philosophers and scientists from his own imperfect standpoint is not 
without its use, and he finally follows the “extinct” schoolmen in re- 
jecting as wholly inadequate the materialistic view of the universe. A 
characteristic of much modern philosophy is to attain, with immense 
labour and yet with uncertain grasp, positions long ago established by 
thinkers of whom it takes no account. : 

The Maynooth Mission to China, which has its prosperous collegiate 
centre near Lough Mask in Galway, has familiarized us with the zeal so 
wonderfully awakened in Catholic hearts by the benighted religious state 
of that teeming republic. And that impression will be heightened by 
the perusal of the work of the corresponding American Institute, Mary- 
knoll, described in a fascinating volume, Observations in the Orient 
(Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America: $2.00), by the Superior 
of Maryknoll, the Very Rev. James A. Walsh. The book, which is orna- 
mented with some 80 pages of photogravures, some of them of great 
beauty and all interesting, is the record of a long journey taken by the 
Superior from Scranton across America, across the Pacific to Honolulu, 
and thence to Japan, Korea, the Chinese Missions, and back again via 
Vancouver and Los Angeles. Father Walsh has a lively pen and an 
observant eye, and has made excellent use of his opportunities, so that 
the book teems with anecdotes and vivid impressions. But its chief 
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value is its record, necessarily summary yet detailed enough, of the 
immense missionary endeavour, made by Catholic priests and nuns from 
the States and European countries, to evangelize the heathen millions 
of the East. It is a stimulating account calculated to inspire more 
labourers for a harvest already surprisingly great. 

A learned and pleasing sketch of the kind of stage play that held 
vogue in England before the Renaissance is given by Mr. Patrick Kirwan 
in The Dawn of the English Drama (Harding and More: 2s. 6d. net), 
showing the dramatic influences by which Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries were affected before the stage became completely secu- 
larized. The liturgy gave the first impulse to the drama in Christian 
England, and the Scriptures provided a store of material for the con- 
struction of miracle- and mystery-plays, and also of the moralities, whilst 
from the old Guilds companies of actors were formed. All this is 
lucidly explained by Mr. Kirwan who, by way of illustrating his com- 
mentary, prints in full one of the mystery-plays from the Towneley 
Collection. The work would make an excellent text-book for a literature 
class. 

The Rev. W. H. Mackean, D.D., in Christian Monasticism in Egypt 
to the Close of the 4th Century (S.P.C.K.: 8s. net), gives a scholarly, 
well-documented and sympathetic account of this form of asceticism, the 
perennial endeavour of the human spirit to rid itself of the fetters of 
the flesh and the vanities of the world, which Christianity came to 
sanction, emphasize and direct. Dr. Mackean exposes the rationalistic 
attempt to associate monasticism with paganism, and shows its inde- 
pendent origin. The treatment is in the main objective, and is free 
from the common fault of judging the past by the ideals and customs 
of a later age. 

Lady Bradford, the wife of a Consulting Physician to the B.E.F., 
accompanied her husband to France in December, 1914, and remained 
there for over four years, serving in various hospitals, not as a Sister 
or V.A.D., but as a sort of official letter-writer for the wounded men. Her 
experiences are recorded in A Hospital Letter-Writer in France (Methuen: 
5s. net), a modest little record, full of pathos and humour, of what 
must have been very useful and acceptable services. 

A series of short papers on ethical questions, some of interest mainly 
to the clergy and some to both clergy and laity, have been collected by 
Father Thomas Slater, S.J., and published with the title On the Morals 
of To-day (B.O. and W.: ts. 3d. net). Most of them deal with changes 
introduced by the new Canon Law, but the general public will find clear 
and much needed direction in “The Morality of Anti-Conception De- 
vices,” “‘ Strike Ethics,” and “ The Profiteering Act.” 

The Rev. A. Henderson has compiled a useful little book—The Lesson 
of the Catacombs (S.P.C‘K.: 2s. 6d. net)—to illustrate the beliefs of the 
early Christians. He relies, of course, upon the large works of de Rossi 
and of others who, ever since the re-discovery of the Catacombs in 1578, 
have explored and described their recesses. But he has aptly selected 
inscriptions and images which indicate, under the conventions of the 
disciplina arcani, the Sacramental system at work. 

In the investigation of the material universe and classification of the 
assured results thereof there must necessarily be continued progress, for 
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each age inherits the scientific wealth of those preceding, and very few 
discoveries are lost again. But, with the exception of mathematics, in 
the abstract sciences, as in the arts, there is no evidence of progress, 
and, especially in Ancient Greece, the human intellect, even in pre- 
Christian times, reached a maturity which it has never reached since. 
We are reminded of these facts when reading the scholarly edition of 
St.Gregory’s Address to Origen (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d. net), which Mr. W. 
Metcalfe has recently translated and annotated. The Editor gives us in 
his Introduction a vivid picture of the Alexandrian School of Christian 
Philosophy over which Origen presided for the first thirty years of the 
third century, a school whose zeal for learning and keenness of dis- 
putation would shame many a modern University. St. Gregory’s address 
is a testimony to the transcendent intellect, Christian heroism, and lovable 
character of his great master. 

To their series of Translations of Christian Literature from Oriental 
Texts the S.P.C.K. have added The Ethiopic Diddascalia (9s. net), trans- 
lated and edited by Mr. J. M. Harden, B.D., LL.D., an ethical and 
liturgical treatise of probably the late fourth century, which exists in 
various Eastern tongues, and is supposed to be a version of an earlier 
lost original. The standing of this text and its relations with other 
versions and kindred writings, are fully discussed in the editor’s Intro- 
duction. The translation, which the state of the text renders excep- 
tionally difficult, reads smoothly and intelligibly, and the book is 
admirably indexed. 

A little book which should “fill a gap” is Father E. Garesché’s 
Vade Mecum for Nurses and Social Workers (Bruce Publishing Co.: 
$1.50). It combines both precept and practice, being devoted in the 
first place to expounding the spirit of the nurse’s profession and the per- 
sonal qualities that should adorn her, and in the second, to the means 
by which she can pursue her religious development and to practical 
instructions corresponding to the different duties. Another section pro- 
vides her with a variety of excellent prayers suggested by the needs of 
her calling. 

The Catholic Diary for 1921 (B.O. and W.: Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
4s. net), makes an early appearance this year, the thirteenth of its issue. 
Not the least attractive feature about it is formed by the fresh and pithy 
quotations from various authors which close each page. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Research workers in the British Museum, at any rate those who 
are beginning, will find Mr. J. P. Gilson’s pamphlet, A Student’s Guide 
to the Manuscripts of the British Museum (S.P.C.K.: 1s. net), of con- 
siderable value. Such students will learn herein just what it behoves 
them to know for their task: they will gather incidentally how haphazard 
has been the preservation of the materials of history even in historical 
times, and how much even of this chance survival is yet unexplored. 

Matter of history may also be found in Seals, to which another 
S.P.C.K. pamphlet in the series is devoted (price 1s. 3d. net). Its author, 
Mr. H. S. Kingsford, is Assistant Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and writes with due knowledge and not a little enthusiasm on his 
subject. 
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The true relations of nature to the supernatural, which, owing to 
the influence of rationalists and agnostics are so greatly misunderstood 
outside the Church, are ably expounded by the Rev. C. Widdowson, S.J., 
in a pamphlet called The Supernatural in Touch with Evolution (The 
Repository, Bournemouth: Price 1d.). 

Amongst the new twopenny pamphlets issued by the C.T.S. are “ How 
shall they preach unless they be sent?”, a telling exposure by the Rev. 
H. Lucas, S.J., of the tendency in Anglicanism to assume an infallibility 
which is not claimed officially; Universal Brotherhood, by Agnes Hender- 
son, which shows from history that there is no bond capable of uniting 
the nations save a common Christianity believed and practised; Why 
Protestants should approve of Confession, an “open letter” to prove 
that Confession is contemplated even by Protestant formularies and is 
in perfect harmony with the needs of rational nature; and, in a smaller 
format, a devotional pamphlet On Spiritual Communion by a Religious 
of the H.C. Jesus, Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament, Prayer for 
Confession and Holy Communion; Usual Prayers (night and morning, 
etc.), and a reprint of Cardinal Vaughan’s Devotions to St. Peter. A 
Child’s Colloquy with Jesus at Holy Communion is priced at one penny. 
A valuable addition to the Stories of Conversion series is called The 
Road to Damascus (price 6d.), and tells how W.A.D., a Cambridge 
Undergraduate, came into the Church by a process mutatis mutandis 
not unlike that of St. Paul’s, to the ten stages of whose conversion, be- 
ginning with his anti-Christian zeal, he finds without undue strain in- 
teresting parallels in his own. 

The barefaced discrimination in favour of Freemasonry, found of 
all places in the Government’s Home Rule Bill for Catholic Ireland, 
gives occasion for a scholarly article on Zhe Freemason Society by 
Dr. M. J. O'Donnell, reprinted in the Catholic Mind for August 22nd, an 
issue which also contains Father Peter Finlay’s article on 7he Church's 
Remedies jor Class Warfare. In Catholicism the Saviour of Society 
(Sept. 8th), F. J. McAndrews brings together valuable testimony, often 
from non-Catholic sources, of the essential part taken by Catholic prin- 
ciples in preserving the civilization they brought into being. The Sept. 
22nd issue contains a correspondence between Father J. Cox, S.J., and 
a Harvard professor who, having calumniated Jesuit morality in the 
usual fashion, could not substantiate and would not withdraw his charges. 
Father Hull (Oct. 8th) has some very sensible remarks On Bearing the 
Defects of Others, and Father Ayd, S.J., On Crime and the Criminal. 

In My Rosary (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 2s.), by Robert Keable. 
little Anglican children are taught most excellently the meaning and 
practice of this Catholic devotion, and have provided for them under the 
heading of each mystery a piece of simple verse which explains its pur- 
port. ‘“‘Ignatius Loyola” on p. 2 should obviously be “ Francis Xavier.” 

Amongst the twopenny pamphlets of the C.T.S. of Ireland is the 
Life of The Blessed Oliver Plunkett, by Sir John R. O'Connell, M.A., a 
useful summary of the career of the martyr drawn from the best sources; 
The Canary Bird, a translation of one of Canon Schmid’s tales; and 
Home Nursing, by Dr. Louis Cassidy, a compendium of practical hints 
and instructions in various emergencies. 

A short treatise, but one of great penetratiom and depth, is that of 
Baron F. von Hiigel on Christianity and the Supernatural (Blackwell: 
Is. net), who insists on the enormous loss to the world caused by ex- 
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clusive devotion to the natural virtues, and how the wider outlook, sud 
specie @lernitalis, is necessary even for their full development. It 
is the old doctrine, that grace presupposes and builds upon nature, but 
it is expressed in terms of profound philosophy and illustrated by many 
modern instances. 

Father de Zulueta, S.J., has revised and re-edited his popular even- 
ing service for the Conversion of England through the invocation of 
the English Martyrs, which was originally published twenty-five years 
ago (Manresa Press: Is. 6d. net). 

A selection of tuneful hymns, written by Mrs. Evelyn Thomas with 
music by A. Karczyn Ski, called Missionary Mass Hymns, and meant 
to be sung during the Holy Sacrifice, is published (15c. a copy: toc. 
for six or more) by the Mission Press, Techny, Illinois. 

The aim of a new religious Quarterly, The Pilgrim (Longmans: 3s. 6d. 
net) which appeared in October may, we presume, be gathered from 
the known activities of its editor, the Rev. William Temple, one of 
the chief promoters of the “Life and Liberty Movement” within the 
Church of England. It is an aim in which Catholics can join more 
earnestly and more successfully than others, for it contemplates the 
fulfilment of the first three petitions of the Our Father. We, too, surely 
want God’s name to be worshipped, His Kingdom to spread, and His 
will to be done. The editor has secured for his first number a variety 
of interesting articles, his own upon “Christian Unity” being perhaps 
the most important. It assumes, of course, as Anglicans must, that 
Christ’s Church, the visible, unique, united Society, no longer exists. 

A brief sketch of the Blessed Louise de Marillac (B.O. and W.: 4d. 
net), co-foundress with St. Vincent of Paul of the Sisters of Charity, 
enables us to tracé from its origin that wonderful congregation and 
to appreciate its spirit. 

Those who are devoted to the practice of ‘The Holy Hour” will 
welcome Under the Eyes of Jesus (Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament: 
New York), a series of spiritual colloquies with our Lord in the 
Eucharist. 

Father E. F. Nugent has in The Ship of Peter (B-O. and W.: Is. 6d. 
net) enshrined the scope and purpose of the doctrine of Papal Supremacy 
in tuneful verse for the benefit of the lambs of the flock, and his stanzas 
are aptly illustrated with striking line drawings by L. D. Symington. 

Messrs. King and Son reissue at 2s. net a valuable pamphlet for 
sgcial workers which first appeared 1n 1917, viz., Public Services, giving 
a brief account of various departments—Poor Law, Health, Education, 
etc—in which employment can be found, and of the state of the law 
concerning each. 

Bribery is only one form of the prevalent social disease, of which 
the victims tend constantly to seek unjust wealth. The whole of our 
public life, owing to the party funds being administered secretly, is 
tainted with it, yet we may take comfort from the fact that open bribery 
is no longer tolerated. It is the object of Mr.T. F. T. Plucknett, in 
Education and the Prevention of Bribery (Bribery and Secret Com- 
missions Prevention League Ltd.: 3d.), so to inform public conscience, 
beginning with the young, that even secret bribery shall be scouted. 
Useful historical appendices show from what depths of corruption public 
life, bad as it is, has ascended. 
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